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B eciiusc of the };ro\vin^^ interest in 
next year’s celebration of the 'H9cr 
Land Run, which opened central 
Oklahoma to sectiement, we are re- 
minded daily of what a young state we 
live in* Our highways, cities, homes 
and schools have been built too recent- 
ly to be considered old. However, 
Oklahomans still appreciate the ele- 
gant and (me craftsmanship of earlier 
days and enjoy reminiscing about the 
past, even though it may be only two 
or three gene rut it ms ago. 

hirst time visitors often remark 
about the beauty and sophistication of 
1\ilsa. 'ITiis is at least partly due to the 
Art Deco sn !e of many of its commer- 
eial buildings, churches and 
residences. 

Several of these distinctive buildings 
were tiesigned by world-renowned ar- 
chitects Barts Byrne, Bmcc Cioff and 
Frank Ntryd Wright between 1 925 and 
1 942, and many have been restored tn 
recent years. Michael Wallis dc scribes 
the best examples td this highly orna- 
mental form of architecture, beginning 
on page 26, 

World Wilt II slowed Art Deco 
construction, Injt it began a new life- 
style for st>me 1,000 American m om- 
en — flying military planes, A special 
bond exists among these ftrrmer 
WASPs, unrecognized and unappreci- 
ated as World War [I \eterans until 
1977, 

Several of the 21 former WASi^s 
mm living in ()klahi>ma reminisce 
with Barl)ara Palmer, Oklahoma I'O- 
A1}‘’s assistant cditcjr, about their dar- 
ing escapades, beginning on page 20. 

Storytelling, another form of remi- 
niscing, is enjoying a renaissance in 


Oklahoma. Almost a tost art with the 
advent of television, storytellers can be 
heard in libraries, classrooms and at 
festivals. And what can be more enter- 
taining than a gfjod stoiy' shared amt>ng 
tamily members? 

C Grandparents don't have t(J be the 
only story tellers in the tamily, W\ fa- 
ther used to tell the story of how my 
grandparents and rheir seven children 
rode a train for nvt> weeks from Indiana 
to homestead in Oklahoma in 19{B. 

I hit Cxjpeland tells the stories of sto- 
rytellers and their tips on telling sto- 
ries, beginning on page 14, 

Although an appreciation of fine 
craftsmanship from an earlier time may 
be why some buy antiques, others en- 
joy the hunt for colleetibles or spotting 
a treasure among junk and buying at a 
bargain [irice. If you enjoy antiquing or 
collecting, some of the best places to 
look are deserihed on page K, 


Next Issue: No matter which direc- 
tion you chrxjsc to travel iii Oklahoma 
for your spring and summer weekend 
vacations, you’re gonna find places and 
people to Im e. I lead eastward fiir a 
honseboating hi >1 id ay on Lake Fufaiila 
or west for nature hikes at Quartz 
Mountain. If your ctmipass sends you 
north, you 11 run into sand dunes, eaves 
and huhbiing springs. .And for vacation- 
cr.s who choose to venture south, pack 
your fishing poles and family for a cozy' 
country' weekend at Lake Murray Re- 
sort. .Also, wc'll ofi’er a guide to garden* 
ing in Oklahoma and one man’s {sure to 
be contested J lineup of first-string 
choices for a powerhouse team manned 
by Oklahoma’s legendary baseball 
greats. Ibese stories and otliers in the 
March-April issue of (Oklahoma KilXW. 


Some of our subsenbers call or 
write wanting to know how to tell 
when subscriptions expire. It’s not that 
difficult, really , Lotik at the top row of 
numbers tin your address label, "The 
first long number is your individual 
identification number. In the second 
group arc three numbers, such as 885. 
4 he first two numbers indicate the 
year, and the third number tells your 
last issue. For example, 885 means 
that your subscription expires with the 
Septembcr/Octobcr issue in 1988, 
since that is the fifth issue for die year. 

By now you have probably spotted 
signs along majtjr highways announc- 
ing to all travelers, "4'his two miles 
adopted by such and such organiza- 
tion." If you have been wondering 
what's going (jn, this is the new Adopt- 
A-Higlnvay program of the Oklahoma 
Department of 4Vansportatian. 

: Joanne Orr of the IVansportation 

Department says that all kinds of 
gremps across the state are enlisting to 
pick up litter altmg their own two-mile 
strctcli of highway, 'Fhe Kiwanis C\ub 
of Cdiickasha got the program started 
last Oettjber. Since then, Boy Scouts, 
church and retired groups, company 
employees and other civic organiza- 
tions have adopted highways near their 
towns. 

41ie volunteers will pick up litter 
four times a year. 4 he 4 ransportation 
Department furnishes and picks up 
the bags and provides orange vests and 
safety training for the workers, 

[f your group is looking for a new 
[)roject, give Joanne a call at (405) 521- 
267 L If she gets enough folks work- 
ing, we should have an unspoiled view 
of the wildnowcrs next spring. 

— Sue (^LiTtcr 



llie .Automotive History^ of Lucky 
Kellerni'an, //v Sfnr He/kr; ('/le/sm 
Giwn PifNisking Co., CJiehea, \mnont 
( WJiH: S . 9S, pb . On h i s 65 th b i rtli d ay' , 
FVank “Lucky” Kellerman locks him- 
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self imo a <jnc-room schoolhtjusc near 
Yukon to work in secret on his tliuil 
project — restoring a Model IH Ford 
Deluxe Roadster. C^lloscted away with 
a supply of insulin and sacks of sugar to 
feed the thousands of [Kmeybecs who 
live in the walls. Kellcrman is a man 
with a manic missit)n. I'he car is to be 
a legacy for his only son, (airly, a failed 
game-show host who .stopped sending 
postcards after Kellerman's ^vi^e, Ikjbe, 
died. 

'Hie school house is haunted by a 
tragic past and so is the diabetic and 
ailing Kellcrman, .A gifted mechanic, 
he once owned a thriving garage in 
Yukon but k)st it to bad luck and an 
unscrupulous competitor. As he works, 
Kellcrman recalls the times of his life 
and the cars that symholi/c them — his 
‘‘automotive histor>\" 

Author Sre\c Heller lived near Yu- 
kon while writing the novel, and it 
shows on cverv page. 'Hie cast of char- 
acters who come to badger Kdlemian 
or to try to talk liim into coming out- 
side are gloriously original in the way 
of small tow n folks e\ cry’ where. 

And tor those intrigued with talcs of 
secret rooms at the state C^apiud, a 
funny and sad scene where a mainte- 
nance worker is hoisted down on a 
painter’s scaffold thrtjugh the Rotunda 
is not to be missed. 

'The Silver Desoto, /^y /V//A' Lou 
y/fjy^/: Cminn! ()ak Bouh, 1428 lV. .SV. 
L<mh, Luka, OK 14120: $i4,9S, rhth. 
Betrv' Jane ch<KJScs to remain silent in a 
world dominated by adults and the se- 
crets they keep from her. "Then, one 
by one, she learns their secrets as she 
w atches them die: Her cheery grandfa- 
ther, who spends aftcrn(K)ns coaxing 
v egetables from the stings’ soil of 1930s 
Dixeer, Oklahoma, and then retreats 
each evening with his after-dinner 
“tea/" Her beautiful Little Auntie, 
who loves sequined veils and turned 
down a Hollywood screen test to take 
tickets at the Palace, Dixter's movie 
theater. Her mother, divorced and un- 
able to leave her girlhood home. And 
sharp-ttmgucd Xaiina, the keeper of 


the family secrets, including her own. 

But lietty Jane has secrets chat be- 
long just to her in a world where none 
of the intimidating adults arc allowed. 
In this unblemished paradise, inhabit- 
ed by Cireta (jarlKJ and Joan Crawford, 
the young girl leav es each day on the 
northbound train, the dream rocket, to 
a life l^eyond Dixter. .\nd her frec|uent 
rides in a shiny new silv er Desoto be- 
come magical explorations of other 
planets, expeditions of freedom. 


LETTERS 


(Zcmgratulations on your article on 
quilting (“Blessed are the Piece- 
makers,"" Scptcmbcr-Octobcr), The 
story was well written, the [ihotogra- 
phy excellent and the intricate artistry' 
at the top of each page very^ nice. 

And I wish to thank you for featur- 
ing one of my (fuilts. It makes the 
many hours spent in planning, sketch- 
ing, marking, cutting, hand sewing 
(also taking apart, redesigning and 
sewing again), hasting, fpiiiting, mea- 
suring and binding seem worthwhile 
and appreciated, 

FL Ann Warkentin 
Knid 


After reading Ralph Marsh’s story 
on [he sublime nature of an eastern 
Oklahoma road tour (“Backroads & 
Blue Highways,” Septcmbcr-Octobcr) 
with photographs by Phillip RadditTe, 

I just had to write. Quite simply, it is 
one of the most enjoyable pieces of 
writing I have read in a very long time. 

Stan Morrison 
Morris 

Oklahoma became one of tny favor- 
ite places when 1 visited my relatives 
in Shawnee and Oklahoma City the 
first time in the summer of 1980, I 
loved it so much that I returned to 
Oklahoma C’ky in 1987, on my 27th 
birthday, while teaching French at ,St. 
Mary ’s Academy in Kansas. 

I look back with pleasure to the hap- 


py days [ ,spcnt in the Sooner State, 
and I have vivid memories of the var- 
ied and beautiful scenery and kind 
hospitality', which made such an im- 
pression on me. 

Now that I am back in Ikance again, 
teaching English. I feel I must write to 
let you know how I enjoy each Okiahti- 
ma TODAY issue and to congratulate 
you on a great and colurful magazine, 
packed with interesting reading, 
"lliank you ever so much for helping 
me share my friendship to your great 
state with my pupils, 

l^ascalA^harles Ferrnni 
Montreahde-l’Audc, France 

1 am so delighted that after 39 years of 
IcKiking tor a calendar that depicts 
Oklahoma, ifs paid off. 'Thank you for 
the lovely 1988 calendar with its beau- 
tiful photographs. 

Frances \L Bel sham 
Oklahoma Caty 

F^di tor’s Note: // anyone like to 

order Oklahoma I’OD.XYV 1988 smur 
widi raiendw\ jmt fd! out and mad the 
order form provided on the gift imerf he- 
meen petges 24 and 25 (f this ksne. The 
fast for each adendar is $5.95 plus $i 
shipping. 
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Mary Ann 

By Kothryn Jenson White 


arv Ann Kcirscy may he 
one of the few women 
in the world who can go 
for a walk in a pasture 
full of her own bulTalo and take one of 
her own pet bears alt>ng for company. 

Mar\^ Ann lives with her family on 
Windsong [<anch just east tjf Adair. 
Liv ing with them arc a herd of about 
300 buffalo, silver foxes, a llama, a 
v ariety of goats and sheep, four ostrich- 
es ;ind l>ears. Oh, my. 

Although many of r/icsc animals are 
considered more dangerous and ag- 
gressive than their more domestic 
ujunterparts or more traditional pets, 
the Keirseys and their animals have 
learned to aiexist peacefully, **The 
buffalo don't do much bothering/' she 
explains. “Fve only had one stalk me, 
ev er. I was walking across the pasture 
with 1 eddy liear and earrvinga bucket 
because 1 was going tcj pick pecans for 
the bears when this one C()w started 
f{)ilow’ing me. I didn't like it. 

"'1 eddy Hear, being the brave ani- 
mal he is, headed for the nearest tree. 
He didn't like it either, obviously. I 
shooed her olY, but with no help from 
my bear, "rhe second time she did it, I 
decided "Feddy really had the besr 
idea, so I headed for the tree, too. She 
w atched us for half an hour or so, then 
lost interest and wandered away. 

'it was probably because I was car- 
rving a bucket and she thought I had 
food for her. Hut I wasn't convinced of 
what she had on her mind.'" 

Marv Ann's cautious, commonsensi- 
cal behavior in the situation she de- 
scribes is typical of her approach to the 
full-time job she has as caretaker of 
such a diverse group of exotic animals. 



“Fear has always been there, and 
it's there all the time. It's under am- 
trol now with the buffalo because they 
arc well under contrtd, but right at Hrst 
you bring in a hundred animals and 
you think, someone's going to get hurt 
with them, Wc study our animals real- 
ly carefully. We study all we can find 
wTitten abttut them. .And we take ev- 
crv‘ physical precaution we can. And 
then we pray. .Any animal is danger- 
ous. I he animal I'm afraid (tf most on 
the ranch is the horse. I don't even like 
to have my son, J.J,, ride horses, and 
you know how much interaction there 
is with horses on a ranch/' site says. 

1"he Keirseys began surrounding 
themselves with extjtie animals in 
1 984, when they brought a herd of 
buffalo TO the ranch. Before Mar\ .Ann 
moved to the coumrv\ she'd been a 
bona fide cit\' slicker living in 4\ilsa 
and working in the gas and oil 
business. 

Of her new lifestyle and role as 
mama bear, mama bufTalo, mama ev- 


erv animal, she says, simply, “1 love it. 
It never was hard for me: I loved it 
from the beginning. It's hard work, 
but 1 don't mind hard work." 

Not only is her work hard, it's often, 
well, strange. Or at least strange com- 
pared to w hat she did in the heautiful- 
I V' a ppt >i n te d t >f f ^cc s o f 1 \d sa' s oil an d 
gas com panics, 

'Fake, for example, the cask of pot tv 
mhning a bear cub, a chore Marv .Ann 
must see to. **\'i>u have lo stimulate 
them like their mother docs/' she ex- 
plains, “You cake cotton and mb them, 
(her the potrv . All mother animals do 
that, so in order that they don't get 
messed up, 1 take them to the bach- 
rtiom and do that," 

Marv' .Ann believes verv strongly 
that the animals she harbors need pro- 
teccitjn from their worst enemy, man, 
and help in presen ing themseh es as a 
species. With these two ends in mind, 
she devotes herself to her animals, aF 
ways taking care that their environ- 
ment is right for them and that their 
liv es mirror as much as ptjssible what 
they would he in the wild. 

“Wc just have to teach the bears not 
to use their claws. They're a lot harder 
to handle at a few weeks because just 
clawing air they could hurt you. But 
wc want them to be natural, so wc 
don't declaw them/' Marv- Ann says, 
"Our animals could sun ivc in the wild 
if we released them, Fheir only prob- 
lem would he man, Fcddy licar has 
hunted pecans and persimmr)ns and 
ev erv thing in the woods, but he'd walk 
right lip to a hunter," 

'Fo keep the bears safe from two- 
legged predators and to keep any v isi- 
ct)rs to Windsong Ranch safe from the 
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bears, the Keirseys have created en- 
closed bear areas. In front of their 
home is a 5,(K)()-square-foot fenced 
area with a shade tree, a bear house 
and a tank of water for swimming. .At 
various times, 1 eddy Bear, a 2-year- 
old black bear weighing about 250 
pounds, and (Jindy, a Syrian brown 
bear weighing 150 pounds, have resid- 
ed there. Mar\ Ann is presently train- 
ing Murphy, a 9-month-old black bear 
weighing in at 1(K) pounds, to live hap- 
pily in the pleasant bear-ea. 

Bruno, a 6-year-old black bear who 
tips the scales at an awesome 350 
pounds, was Mar\ Ann's first bear 
baby. He resides in a comfortable, 
large cage in front of the small Wind- 
song 'I'rading Post at the entrance to 
the ranch. In the spring of 1987, Marv’ 
Ann also had two small black bears of 8 
and 12 weeks old, Joey and Honey 
l^aws. She was getting them ready for 
other homes and fighting the strong 
bonding that comes naturally as she 
takes these tiny, mobile balls of fur 
and helps them get ready for life. 

“joey is going to a family in Holden- 
villc. 'fhey live out in the countr\ and 
they're prepared to handle it the way it 
should be handled, 'fhey’re going to 
build a large compound. I have these 
macho t\pc guys come and say ‘I want 
a bear.' For them, 1 don't know any- 
where in the state or even the countr\ 
where I can come up with a bear." 

To keep her bears happy and 
healthy, Nlar\ Ann has worked out di- 
ets that are nutritionally sound and that 
contain some of the elements the bears 
would find in the wild. She starts the 
cubs off on goat's milk, then weans 
them to pablum. Next, she whips up 
high protein puppy chow in a blender 
with the pablum and milk. 'Then they 
mo\e to plain old puppy chow. Kven- 
tually, their diets expand to include 
fruits and vegetables along with the 
dog food. 

.Although Mar\ .Ann enjoys all the 
exotic animals surrounding her, she is 
partial to the bears. 'lb document her 
e.xperiences with them, she’s keeping 
a written record. “I'm really studying 


bears for a book," she explains. 
“'Fhey’re fascinating animals. I'm writ- 
ing from the ver\ beginning of all this, 
because when you learn stuff, if you 
write it down you realize what you're 
learning. If you wait until after you’ve 
done it five years, you don't remember 
what you’ve learned." 

With the buffalo, .\lar\ .Ann is doing 
something slightly different. Instead of 
spinning yarns about them, she is spin- 
ning yarn from them. 

“ITiey start shedding off in .Mav," 
says Mar\ Ann. “By June, when the 
men are haying, they find wool all over 
the pasture. 'They pick up big hunks 
of it for me, but probably a lot gets 
baled." 

.\Iar\ .Ann also collects wool herself, 
finding large masses of it on a tree- 
covered hill in one of their pastures. 
“'That’s the birthing pasture," she ex- 
plains, “where they come when 
they’re ready to give birth. It's also 
where they come to die.” 

.At the height of the bufflilo’s shed- 
ding, the trees in the birthing/dying 
pasture look eerie, w ith large masses of 
gauzy tan wool hanging from their 
trunks and low branches. .After seeing 
all the wool wasted for the first two 
years they had the herd, .\lar\ .Ann 
decided there ought to be something 
she could do with it. 

.A spinning class in 'Tulsa prepared 
her to prepare the wool for casting on 
to knitting needles. “.After gathering 
it, I wash it with shampoo and creme 
rinse. I comb it while it’s wet using a 
regular comb, but that's just my tech- 
nique. Then I card it." 

When the dirts l(X)king clumps have 
become a clean, soft mass of light 
brown wool, .Mars .Ann sits down at 
the spinning wheel. In an evening of 
television watching, she can spin about 
tsvo ounces of yarn. She also shears her 
sheep and goats, so she has the longer- 
filK‘red W(K)I that comes from them to 
mix w ith the short fibers of the buffalo 
wool. 'Hie resulting yarn is a pleasantly 
soft and slightly nubby strand. .Mars 
.Ann has knitted a sweater vest with 
her product, and it's losely. 


Mars .Ann sells her yarn in the 
'Vindsong Trading Tost, which she 
and her daughter opened to sers e as an 
outlet for their buffalo meat. The yarn 
sells for $6 an ounce. 'Their buffalo 
meat is available in all the standard 
cuts, as well as in salami, jerks and 
summer sausage. .Also asailable in the 
store are buffalo hides — svhich run 
from $150 to $650 — buffalo skulls and 
a wide s ariers of Oklahoma-produced 
art and crafts. 

.Mars .Ann has accomplished much 
on the ranch in .Adair, but she has 
visions of doing more. “Our zoos just 
aren't funded well," she says. “.Most 
of them are just keeping examples of 
species. They aren't perpetuating 
them." .Mars Ann feels that concerned 
citizens with the knowledge and the 
abilits mas need to accept responsibil- 
its’ for supplementing the efforts of 
z(K)s. She would like, esentually, to 
use part of her land to do just that. 

“I think our ultimate plan, if we're 
able, is to has e a refuge for bears, or a 
drise-through park centered around 
bears or maybe around the native ani- 
mals of Oklahoma. We'd like a heri- 
tage-tspe .situation, with animals that 
were native to Oklahoma," she 
explains. 

.Mars .Ann's discussion of her major 
interest is filled with references to re- 
sponsibility, not only toward her ani- 
mals, but also tosvard her neighbors, 
her family and the regulations govern- 
ing the care and keeping of svildlife. 

“'There are choices we all make. I 
told all ms kids that if I were harmed 
by any of ms bears. I'm doing what I 
most want to do in life," she says. “It's 
the same with the buffalo, but sve 
don't svant anyone else to be hurt be- 
cause of our interest. Sometimes I get 
tired and think ‘Oh, sve're crazy. ' But 
Tm thankful to ms (iod that I get a 
chance to do this. It's a dream world 
for me." 5E 


H{7ve a nominee for ‘Y 'ncommon 
Common Folk'"? Write to Kathryn do 
Oklahoma TOD.AV, P.O. Box 533d4. 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152. 
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went out one morning; 20 years ago to look for a 
Depression glass sugar bowl. What she found was a whole 
new way of life. Poking through 
endless shelves filled with 
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SffL e tit the Ctiki MtU: 

(Uihi ifK W fome to his Ttiisa shop first. 


glass suited her, she discovered, and so 
did antique shops, junk stores, rising 
early for estate sales and sirring long 
hours on hard benches at auctions. 
Once she began to buy, she never 
looked back. 

With a self-imposed $l limit, Hack- 
ett began to collect Depression glass, a 
kind of colored, pressed glass manufac- 
tured during the 1930s. She expanded 
her purchases to ervstal and china, 
then crocks and sifters and other old 
kitchen et|uipmem. As her limit grew, 
so did her taste and knowledge in 
antiques, 

l.ooking for the old or one-of-a-kind 
is something “you either like or you 
don't,'* she says. But “once the bug 
bites, that's it," 

Two years ago, the sheer vt^lume of 
her purchases convinced her to open a 
small shop in south Tulsa to sell some 
of her collection, 

“1 didn't plan on it, but 1 had no 
riKjm in the garage tor the car, no room 
in the house for anything. I had stuff in 
boxes going down the hall.'' 

Inside her shop on a Sunday after- 
noon, two gray cats curled up sleeping 
while outside a gray, wet wind tossed 
dead leaves onto the sidewalk. Hack- 


ett beams. “This nasty weather 
doesn't matter. It brings out the seri- 
ous anti(]uers." 

A n tit I ue" is a term different 
people use to mean different 
things, 

I'he L’,S, government, in setting 
down customs guidelines, derincs an 
antique as anything made before IS47, 
“Some people, especially here in the 
Midwest where the area is young, say- 
something is antique when it is 50 
years old," says Betty Hicks, etj-ow ner 
of a Tulsa shop and the \ ice president 
of the 4'iilsa Oil Ciipital .Arui(]ue Deal- 
ers Asstx:iation, 

do Hicks and other purists, if it isn't 
100 years old, it's not antique. 

The term collcetiblc refers to the 
end of an era, she says. When some- 
thing is no longer being manufactured, 
it becomes more valuable, h'xamples 
arc figurines made in Japan at the end 
of World War H, when the country was 
occupied by the Ignited States. Mer- 
chandise made then was stamped “Oc- 
cupied japan,” At the end of the 
occupation, anything carrying that 
stamp became collectible. 

Art Deco pieces, political buttons, 
advertising tins, toy pistols — the list ot 
collectibles is as varied as collectors arc 
ihcmselves. One toy collector may buy 
only pre-l94t)s pedal car toys with orig- 
inal paint, and amither* miniature chi- 
na tea sets. 

Even though Oklahoma is a young 
state, it has a ready sujck of antiques 
and collectibles. Fhey shuffle in and 
out of the state, taken out by dealers 
from other states w ho come in to buy 
and bnjught in by local dealers who 
make buying trips chrtHighout the 
eoLimrv-. Mass circulation newspapers 
like 17ii^ Atifif/ut Vrafier Weekly carrv 
pages of classified advertising selling 
china, toys, books, furniture and jew- 
elry, from all over the country-. One 
Tulsa dealer remembers ordering a sec 
of china from a dealer in Scottsdale, 
.Arizona, A few months later she adver- 
tised the set and got an offer, so she 
repacked the china and mailed it to the 


cost 0 me r — in Set > t tsd ale, 

4'ulsan Jere Horne sells furniture 
and collectibles from a co/y not>k in 
Chouteau, .She makes buying trips out 
of state occasionally and also maintains 
tics with “pickers," who comb the area 
where they li\e tti sell to dealers in 
Oklahoma and other states. Horne's 
collection is eclectic, with many relics 
of a more sentimental era, (4n one wall 
a sampler exclaims “3'ou arc as Wel- 
come as the Mowers in May." A baby 
bed she bought at a tlca market has a 
picture frame on the headboard, in- 
tend cd to hold a baby's photo and a 
lock of hair. 

Over the last few years, I lornc has 
watched the antique business b<Jom, 
fueled partly, she says, by country' dec- 
ora ting magazines with huge 
circulations. 

(jpowth has brought a greater aw arc- 
ness of what customers might be w ill- 
ing to pay lor old things. Junk scores, 
w hich in the past were often like rough 
oyster shells yielding pearls to the edu- 
cated buyer, hold mostly junk now. 

Once devoted to garage sales, Horne 
shops them rarely now. But habit, op- 
timism, and a sign at an intersection 
can still send her car into suburban cul- 
de-sacs in search of an exception. At a 
sale in a newer Tulsa neighborhood, 

I lornc looked over rhe assembled out- 
grown shoes, kitchen gadgets and ap- 
pliances i)caring signs, “Works good,'* 
An unusual but indeterminate copper 
lamp catches her eye. 41ie price tag 
reads, “AN'I'igrE $2()," 

I his is the kind of thing i would 
buy when i was just starting out," To- 
day, she gets back into her car empty- 
handed. 

Sales in older neigh borlifKids are 
usually best, she says, because some- 
times two generations have iwcA in a 
single house. But at garage sales in 
general, “You ha\e to kiss a lot of 
toads before you meet a prince," 

One place where a collector is al- 
most sure to fmd collectibles is in one 
()f the antit|ue malls popping up 
around the state, one after another. 
The malls consolidate merchandise 
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under one roof, usually selling it from 
booths stocked by absent owners. A 
single cashier receives payment. 

Some malls ri\ al their retail counter- 
parts for impersonality, with uniform 
price ta^s and ^ray industrial ^radc car- 
pet. Others, like ibmvcr’s 1 lave 'All 
Mall in Claremore, are mosaics of indi* 
vidual sts Ic. At I [oo\ er's, grutl hand- 
lettered si^ns bark orders ('i)on't Spit 
in the Ashtray” or ''You Break, You 
Buy”). Booths are enclosed in plywood 
and ehieken wire, shelves arc likdy to 
be planks resting on ladders. 

Many sellers who rent space in the 
malls arc themsdves collectors, 'rhey 
finance their passions for bird's eye 
maple or teddy bears by reselling 
things they t1nd along the way. 

Unda Rcncgar, a soft-spoken wom- 
an with kmg brown hair, began going 
to auctitms and flea markets near her 
N'inira home with the m(jdcst intention 
of buying a t|ui)t or two. She began to 
resell them after her collection grew 
too large. '1 kept running intc) bargains 
I just coil Id nh pass up,” 

Now Rcncgar buys, sells and repairs 
tjniks made in the l9.M)s and 1940s to 
pay for the ones she most lt>\ cs: cjuilts 
made between 1900 and t920 from 
soft red and blue calico, 

”1 figure out of evers 50 c|uiks I 
buy, there's one there for me.” 
.Shopping mostly in rural areas, Ren- 
egar has paid as little as $5 for a quik 
and as much as $200, reselling the 
(juiks at tlca markets and antic|ue 
shows around the state. She repairs 
t|uiks with fabric from a boxful she 
bought at a flea market or dyes old 
muslin to replace tattered bindings. 
.She would never use new fabric, she 
says, “I hate polyester,” 

With 205 booths stretching through 
four cavernous rooms, the I'ulsa Flea 
Market at [he fairgrounds has some- 
thing for almost any taste or budget. 
.\n old phonograph rasps out a waltz in 
one room, and dt)wn the aisle two fid- 
dlers saw through a blucgrass tune. 
Rare ad\ errising signs, in pristine con- 
dition and selling for premium prices, 
hang in the same room w here a dealer 


holds up a sign at the end of the day, 
”Fver\ thing, ,5 ftjr $1," 

In a w orld of computerized checkout 
stands and standard i/.ed prices, pan of 
the fun ai the Ilea marker is ming to 
whittle the prices dow n. Dealers often 
kntjck off a dollar or two from the price 
of a smaller item, or $1,5 or $20 from 
larger ones, .Some seem disappt>inced if 
a buyer skips the bartering ritiud and 
pays the asking price. 

I he crowds of people w ho sm)li 
through at H) a.m,, trailing balloons 
and popcorn, are nor likely to find the 
best deals, a flea market regular says. 
Serious eol lectors arriv e long before 8 
a.m,, when the flea market officially 
opens to the pul>lic. 

\\y 7:30 a.m,, high school historv' 
teacher Jim Bnwvn is walking around 
with his hands in his pockets, \Miile it 
was still dark outside, Brown found 
two rare politieai campaign buttons, 
paid less for them than he would have 
expeeced and is pleased. 

Part of the appeal of buying collect- 
ibles is the opportunin to profit. Once, 
Ikown bought a button for $5 and sold 


it for $2(Mk A friend of his bought a tin 
windup astronaut toy at the flea mar- 
ket for $25. 1 le later sold it at an .Atlan- 
tic City toy show for SbiK). 

"1 here is always that little dream, 
that you will buy something for $1 and 
sell it for $2(),(HKf,” says Sondra Wood- 
ward, an Oklahoma Cuty dealer. 
Woodward was a doll collector when 
she heard of an individual vvho wanted 
to sell a huge inherited toy collectitm. 
In a single transaction. Wot jd ward 
bought 2,0(Mt dt>lls and 1,500 other 
toys, paying far less than the col lection 
was worth. "Other dealers say to me, 
“I'm in this until something like that 
happens lu me,” 

Like the sttK’k market, timing is ev- 
erything in btiying and reselling eol- 
Icctiblcs, Pincushion dolls, once 
sought after, arc out of favor, their 
prices deflated. 

While some shoppers look for bar- 
gains, others are driven by whatever 
impulse it is that sends people out in 
search of the oldest, the biggest, the 
rarest, the oae thy lion't lutve. 

‘^Qdlectors are like aleoholics,” says 



These seonps, ehoppen mu! Sitminers fnmi Hetty Harkeffs shop are popular in eon any - 
fierntyinu^ sehmes, lixpenmee has her to spot a repnaha iton from at toss tht mottr 
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one dealer, hiniself sLirrounded liy ar 
least 30 metal meat grinders. 

For Nancy Bender^ much of the 
pleasure of eollcctin^^ lies in the hunt. 
Bender searched out tlca markets 
and estate sales, buying more than 250 
pieces of Shawnee ptntery , a hotly col- 
lected brand made in an Ohio factory 
from 1036 to 1061. '‘'Fhcn/' Bender 
says, '1 lost interest/" 

Bender sold all hut 20 of her favorite 
pieces, using the eash to add to her 
collections of c()ws, cats, cast iron doll 
furniture and miniature skillets, I Icr 
current consuming interest is adding to 
her 300-plus collection of Scottie dog 
tlgurcs. Bender has china Scotties, cast 
iron Scotties, a Scottie lamp, Scottie 
cigarette Itglvtcrs, even a light bulb 
with a filament shaped like a Scottie, 
Scottie tlgurcs abound because they 
were popular in the 1030s and 1940s 
when Franklin Roosevelt had a Scot’ 


tish terrier named Kala, says Bender. 

Bender often rents space at the Tul- 
sa flea market, where she sells her 
excess to other collectors. She says that 
if she has learned one thing, it is this: 
“I don’t care how ugly it is, there is a 
buyer tor it some w here. 

jeff Spanicr runs a valve and tltting 
company in 4 \ilsa and is a serious toy 
collector. ‘^L'nforrunatdy/’ he says, 
4bys arc booming now, and their 
prices could make a grown man cry. 
Mint condition Japanese windup toys 
made in the early FJOOs .start at about 
$150, 

Mint condition toys in their original 
boxes are the most valuable and rare. 
Odds are against the average toy avoid- 
ing nicks, scratches or bent parts, or 
being stored in its original ht)x. 

One Saturday morning, Spanier 
bought an unassembied stamped-met- 
al dollhouse and an imfired toy missile. 


both in their original boxes. .After the 
sale, Spanier, his nephew Joe Spanicr 
and dealer (4ayton Sackett contem- 
plated the missile. They never would 
have left a missile lying in a box like 
chat. Probably, the missile was sold in 
a lot by a toy company liciuidating its 
assets, Spanier says. 

By collecting toys, Spanier specu- 
lates that he may be reconstructing his 
childhood, buying what he wanted as a 
kid but never received. 

Foil nee n- year -0 Id Joe Spanicr says 
he has an idea why another uncle, rim 
.Spanier, goes to toy shows, '*! le’s try- 
ing to get back his Hop-A-Long C’as- 
sidy gun and holster set. Wten he was 
little, he traded it for a Lone Ranger 
set/’ A bad deal, then and now. 

Almost everyone who spends any 
time at a Ilea market or in antique 
set) res is likely to come face-to-face 
with a start ling price tag on a duplicate 
of something they hauled off to the 
dump or gave away. 

Discerning the liitiirc values of con- 
cern porarv things can be tricky. A 
newsletter jere 1 lornc receives advises 
readers to save 4 Vi vial Pursuit games 
and Big Mac containers. Horne isn’t 
sure. Hammered aluminum dishes, 
popular in the 1950s, are rumored to 
be on the brink of exploding as collect- 
ibles. Horne is reserv ing judgment. 

Stopping by her booth in C4u)ureau 
to restock, she listens as shopkeeper 
Vicki Berry' cells her about a disap- 
pointing buying trip through Kansas, 

4 he shops were dustv and the pro- 
prietors gaimpy, Berry says. '4t seems 
like things arc getting so hard to find, 
V'hcy aren’t making any more an- 
titjucs, you know/" 

'"Oh sure they arc/" Horne says 
cheerily, “AVe just don’t know what 
they are yet.” M 


Bari?{ 2 ra Faimer\ Oklahoma 
V’ODAVV msiskiNf edito r^ nmf h 'mf H . 
MarveL staff photographer for the 
Oklahoma Ihansm ami Reamthn 
Department^ eaugpt the hifeehous 
eoUeeting hug while working on this smn. 
Neither finished the story empty-handed. 
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Playing the Field: 

Top Seoring Marke ts and Malls 


O ne oP the tricks to knowing v\iicrc to look for antiques and 
ctdlectihlcs is knowing what mu to overlook. Keeping an 
open mind can turn up rrcus tires, colleen us and dealers say. ‘1 
dig with the best of them" at Hea markets, says one owiver of a 
fashionable shop, pushing up her silky sleeves. One collector, a 
frc(|ucntcr of Ilea markets, says she has found exceptional deals 
at interior decorating shops, 

'Hie re are antique shop.s, malls and ilea markets to be found 
all over the state, d he foibwing list is an cdeetic compilation, 
made with rcctimmendations from Tulsa collectors, 

(]olonial Antiques, l.s2,S and 1. 129 H, TSth Street, Tulsa; 
open Vkinday to Saturday, 10 a.m, tti 5 p,m., and .Sunday, 1 to 
,v p.m.; (9 1 Hi .sH2-.Sb.l4. Considered a benchmark amt ing Tulsa 
antique shops, (blonial sells IHth and 19rh cenrurs' .American 
furniture and accessories. Cblonial is also a gmjd place to start in 
I'ulsa because antique shops dtn l.Sth Street to the cast and the 
Brooksidc area to the south on l^eoria Avenue, berween list 
and 5 1 St Streets, 

(Chelsea T'liir, 221.1 K. .Slst Street, 4b Isa; open Monday 
through Saturday, 9:1(1 a,m, to 5:10 p.m., and Sunday, 1 to 5 
p,m,: (918) 744’54H8. Mentioned without fail by Tulsa collec- 
tors as one of the best spots around to ilnd high-qualiiy collect- 
ibles. ScvcnrsH-'igbt dealers sell an tit] ties and collectibles, 
I'ersimmmi I iollow Antique Village, 6927 S. ITlth T. 
Avenue, Tulsa: upen Saturday and .Sunday, 9 a,m, to 5 p.m,; 
|9|8) 2.52-71 II. Persimmon 1 Iollow is a collection of 45 antique 
shops in a setting remiiiiseent of a turn-of-thc-cencur\' village, 
with a log cabin, wiw>den sidewalks and a covered bridge. 

Tulsii T'teii 4’iilsa fairgrounds. Pkh and New I la- 

ve ti; open Saturday, H a,m, to 5 p.m,; (918) 744-1186. One 
4'ulsa collector says he has been m Ilea markets in Dallas, 
Houston, Little Rock and Kansas Ciry\ and 'Tulsa is the best 
and the cheapest. I here are regular dealers from six states in 
215 booths. 

Vietoriiin Village, H)1 XV. .Main. Jenks, where a dt\’ ordi- 
nance requires downtown nicrchants to u se a tum-of-the-centu- 
ry theme when making renovations; open Monday thrtuigh 
T'riday, 9 a,m, to 5:.50 p.m., and Saturdays, 10 a,m. tt) 4 p.m,; 
(918) 2^>^)-8102. Rie INiston and a partner have created what 
Poston calls a "*mini-mall,’' using a combination of new con- 
struction and renovation, nie 12-store mall includes three an- 
tique stores, and each of the other stores must sell and display 
some antitpies. 

House of Amlqucs, 20^> ,S. C4ioctaw, Bartlesville; open 
Monday to Saturday, II a,m. to 5 p.m,; (918) .X16-.5067. Owner 
Betty (Jarrett rents rtHjms in a big two-sror\' house to 10 dealers, 
lliey sell glass, silver, X ictorian furntmre and quilts, among 
other things. 


Pal and llank\ Antiques. 410 Don Tyler. Dewey: open 
Tuesday through Saturday. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.: (918) 5.VT2027, 
Pat and Hank's sells a general line of colleetibles and fiirnimre, 
says I lank Guthrie. 'Hiere is no plume at the slnqi, bur I Link's 
Barber Shop (same 1 lank) ne\r d<Kir takes calls for the antique 
store, (iuthrie said they started buying old stuff (of his barber 
sh<jp and couldn't (juit. 

llie Atilique Mall, 202 \. Osage, Dewey; open Monday 
through Saturday, H) a.m. to .5 p,m.: (918) 514-2f>^>0. In what 
used to be a music sitjre, 24 dealers sell glass, primitives, T]uiks 
and collectibles. 

(kjoseberry Hill .Antiques, north of Glaremore: from town, 
take Highway 66 north from the Will Rogers Ho tel for four 
miles. After passing a pipevard, take the first turn to the right 
and travel east for 1.7 miles. Ac the cop of the hill, turn right at 
the fjoose berry Hill sign and drive 1/4 mile. Ibss a two- story 
cfdonial house and follow the road to the right, llie shop is in a 
pumpkin-colored, liarn like house: open Sundays, rumn to b 
p.m., or by appointment: (9)8) 476-6581, 4 he shop is on a KL 
acre Un with wotais, a creek, geese and deer. Owner Kav Shaq> 
sells nothing hut American-made antiques, 

PVailey's Antiques and Country Mall, 1 mile south of 
(2hoiicean on Highway 69; open daily . Ml a.m.: (918) 476-6581. 
If Trailey's l(K>ks more like a single-owner antitpie shop than 
most malls, tharN l>eeausc it was one until 1984. Twenty dealers 
sell furniture, pottery, glassware, lamps, docks. i|uilrs and 
more. 

Cry St a) wood Anliques, Gal era; from Highway 75, take the 
Nfirrh McKinley exit and travel two blocks nottJi on die sen iee 
road; open Mcmday through .Saturday, 9 a.m. tt> 5 p.m., and 
Sunday from noon to 5 p.m,; (4U5) 414-5{M)l. Ten dealers sell 
tjuilts, fumittire, baskets and collectibles. 

Murcic's .Antiques, Giilera: fmm 1 Ugh way 75 exit east onto 
Washington Street. .Vlarcie's is the first building across the 
railmad tracks; open Monday to Saturday. 9 a,m. to 6 p.m,, and 
after church on Sunday until 6 p,m.: (4(J5) 4,54-7.Wi. MarcieN 
sells furniture, toys, miniatures, t>id prints, priroi lives, art glass. 
Depression glass and more. 

Hie Cailonies, 1 120 N. XV. 51st, Oklahoma ('icy; open Tues- 
day to I riday, 11 a.m. to 4 p.m., and Sunday. 10 a.m, to 5 
p.m,: (405) 842-90^)1, Totir historic buildings, moved from 
downtown Oklahoma Citv. house .55 sh(ips in .51) rooms, 

I’uhlie Murkel .Anlrques, 111 S, Klein, Oklahoma City; 
open Tuesday to Saturday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; (405) 219^227,5, 
Thirty' shops Ulled with collecdhles and anrit|ucs arc housed in a 
buikiing which was pan of the old l armers Market. A nearby 
tresh produce market operates year-round. 

— [itirbani Palmer 
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AMAZING 
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or years, Indians gathered in a community meeting house tti 
hear the tribe’s storyteller. For years, he had told the same 
stories. Then someone, someone who thought the Indians 
might enjoy new stories, stories about the modern world, installed 
a television in the meeting house. 

For weeks, the Indians crowded around the television, mes- 
merized. The old storyteller quit telling stories. 

Months later when the visitor returned, the tclevisit>n 
was dark, silent and the storyteller was telling 
those same old tales again. 

Astonished, the visitor asked, ''Doesn't the 
television know more stories than your 
storyteller?” 

"Ah, yes,” they replied. "But the sto- 
r\ teller knows us,” 


They know us. 

Dick McGiiinn was an Air Force communications special- 
ist for 22 years, “In remote locations, telling stories was 
about the only entertainment we had,” he says. 

\Mien he retired from the military', he came home to 
Hallett, where he w'as raised, and started telling stories 
professionally, 

A "natural story-teller,” McGuinn doesn’t memorize 
a sto^y^ rather, “1 watch an incident in my mind and tell 
you what I sec.” 

His forte is stories of the dust bowl, oil field and Ozark 
Mountains, which make him popular at Silver Dollar City' 
in Missouri, 

"It comes as a shock to learn that people will pay me to 
tell stories,” he savs. 


Rogizr and Marie Harris share an enthusiasm for 
family stories, Roger “collects” the real-life ex- 
periences of Oklahomans and also tells Oklahoma 
political stories. Marie cells her own family stories. 
m ■ Like many storytellers today, they sort of fell into it 

M * Marie cold stories to her elementary school science stu- 
dents. Roger, a history' buff and folk musician, told stories during 
performances, bur neither of them thought of themselves as story tell 
ers until they W'cre asked to tell stories at the first annual storytelling 
festival in Oklahoma C^ity. 







Hhmry huff Roger Hani^ takes his 
reaNlfe uiles out of the state's 
"'pie/w /y/b” tmdhton. 


Fun Stallings, the oldest of five 
children, had cold her siblings stories 
to quiet them when they were young. 
In college, though, she studied molec- 
ular genetics, then taught universics' 
biologN' in Michigan until her husband 
was transferred to Bartlesville, 

When her children started school, 
she wanted tc? contribute to their edu- 
cation, so she volunteered to read to 
kindergartners. When they couldn't 
sec the pictures, she abandoned the 
books and went back to telling stories. 


Now she is a full-time storyteller for 
the Oklahoma Arts Cbuncirs artist-in- 
res idc n ce p k jgra m , 

♦ 

Pat Nelson, a retired Tulsa librarian, 
is also a storytelling artisr-in-rcsidence 
for Oklahoma, Through week-long 
workshops in the schools. Nelson says, 
children learn setjuendng, which is 
helpful in learning to read. Also, they 


The People's Matmee' on Satunitiy afternoon if espenally for kfds. Guest artists 

shorten their stories and point than tmtsard their young midienre. 


Since then, they perform often, but 
they say the private storytelling— in 
Marie's classroom and especially the 
late-night story^ swaps with their 
lathers— is still important, 

“Most of us have a powerful need 
for creative remi nisei ngT says Roger, 


Lynn Mtjroney learned 
storytelling from the nuns 
who taught at the C Catholic 
school she attended, from ra- 
dio's “Lefs IVetend," from 
the fairytales told at home 
and from a man who li\ed 
next door. “We thought he 
was crazy,” she says, “He 
told us in 1943 to meet 
him on the rool', and we 
watched as one by one the 
stars fell out of the sky,” 
Eventually, she told 
stories about the stars 

at the Kirkpatrick 
("enter Planetarium 
in Oklahoma City, 
where she lives, then 
took a job as special 
projects coordinator 
for the ,\rts O^uncil of 
Oklahoma Cit>\ In 
1981, when it came 
time for the counciTs 
spring arts festival, she 
scheduled herself for half 
an hourof scoiyrdling and 
has hcen celling stories 
ever since. 
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'\S tones are every^hete ... /' says Fran 
S failings (left). "Fjtvesiirvp.'' 


‘Traditionally, the stor\- 
teller is the most powerful 
person in any culture. 
She communicates the 
value system, the tradi- 
tions and beliefs,’’ says Lynn Mor- 
oney. “.\nd people are prtxiucts of the 
storytellers. "I'he contcmi^orars story- 
teller — the television — is telling lies: 
telling you in 20 seconds that the thing 
to do if you’re unhappy is wash away 
the gray and you and your kids will be 
happy. 

“Problems are created, identified 
and solved in .^0-minute serials. But 
people grow up and realize it doesn't 
work that way.” 

Audiences like to hear “stories that 
say ifs going to be all right,” Moroney 
says. “Stories of affirmation, stories of 
celebration; celebrating life, death 

passages.’’ 

People want to hear that “right will 
prevail, that patience wins,” Dick 
McCiuinn says. 

Stories give them what they need, 
Moroney says. “If they need to be 
caressed, that's what they'll hear. If 
thev need to be forgiven, that's what 
thev'II hear.” 


learn vocabulary, writing and self- 
expression. 

“But the biggest thing is that story- 
telling brightens the school,” Nelson 
says. “After the second session, the 
kids are whispering to each other alx)ut 
the stories. 

“I'm not in favor of story telling be- 
ing analyzed. I want the value of the 
story to Ik* cherished. I hope that chil- 
dren experience a magic.” 

WTiat Nelson wants the teachers to 
learn is that “stories are valuable and 
we all have our own stories and not 
until I know your stories will I know 
YOU and the same with me.” 

^ ♦ 

Story tciiers areave tales xa ith the thread of 
common nperienre: 'They knoxc: usT 
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ScoA'tdlinK is enjoying; a renaissance 
in Oklahoma and all over the Tnited 
States not only because, as humans, 
storv'tcllcrs know us, but because their 
stories help us know ourselves. 

Public sch(M)ls in Edmond, referred 
to as the Ciolden Ghetto, hire a story- 
teller to work with status-eonscious el- 
ementary^ school children, 

Scho(ils in Apache hire a storyteller 


to show the Indian children how im- 
portant the stories they already know' 
are; she shares some of her family sto- 
ries and within the week, they have 
new-found pride in the stories they've 
heard all their lives. 

At a I^akc Texoma summer camp 
for teenagers who have been emotion- 
ally and physically abused, a storyteller 
rclis stories about self-consciousness 


Winfert/iks tilndor Lynn Momney chose '‘Tatch^ork'" as fhh years theme, '"luirh scrap remlk 
a person nr ccent, stories passed down m:er the quilting frame.'^ 


and selfishness, love and compassion. 

In an eflfon to teach prospective 
teachers at Central State University^ 
how to use the right side of their brains, 
a storyteller shows them how to get in 
touch w'ith their own personal stories. 

In northeastern Oklahoma, a story - 
teller tours senior citizen facilities and 
helps older folks retnemlter their life 
stories. 

In recent years in this culture just 
about the only place to hear stories was 
in the children's scetton of the library', 
although storytelling is enjoyable and 
helpful to others besides children, 

“Adults enjoy listening because sto^ 
ries are a edebration of communal val- 
ues,” Pat Nelson says. ‘"They 
celebrate the idea that good overcomes 
evil; they celebrate the value of love, 

‘"It seems we need humanness and 
pcrsonalness. Storytelling is not imper- 
sonal, it reminds you of your human- 
ness and people like to be reminded of 
that," 

Lynn Moroney agrees, “Maybe peo- 
ple intuitively need substance and 
aren't getting it Stories of the human 
experience reach us at the deepest lev- 
el. Stories help us celebrate w'hat we 
already know and they help us know 
about wonder. Stories help us dream." 

An adopted child and later a widow . 
Nelson also lost a son; she is especially 
aware of the sadness of death. Many of 
her stories, funny stories, are a hour 
death. 

“Stories about death are healing for 
children and adults," she says. “It 
makes no difference whether we die 
sooner or later. What matters 
is living with courage.” 

“I get a lot of healing 
from stories," Marie Har- 
ris says, ""I enjoy hu- 
morous 
to laugh, 
need true-life 
ries. Laughter and 
tears speak to 
some part of 
me," 
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Stories — the remembering, the 
making, the telling of them — have be- 
come an integral part of the Harrises' 
lives. 'Fhey say they help them 
through difficult periods; they help 
them get to know each other, and, 
once again, themselves. 

"Fhey told stories to Roger s mother 
as she lay dying. 'ITiey told stories to 
their son during midnight attacks of 
asthma — and in his rhythmic jibber- 
ish, they say he told them some. 

Marie’s infective enthusiasm for a 


good storv spread to her students and 
one 9-year-old boy in particular. After 
she had told stories about her grand- 
mother, he went to his grandfather and 
tape recorded his stories. WTien Marie 
heard the stories, she invited the boy's 
grandfather to class. 

One day the l^)y came to school 
with the news that his grandfather was 
verv’ sick. 'Fhe class members wrote 
letters to him, and before he died he 
told his grandson how important the 
sharing of his stories had been to him. 



“We’re strange creatures,’’ Roger 
says. “We keep up with fashion: we 
dress alike, drive the same cars. On 
the other hand, we have a real need to 
understand ourselves as individuals.” 
“It’s very' important to know your 
personal history,” Marie says. “It helps 
me understand myself and my family. 
It’s easier to know where I’m going if I 
know where I've been.” W\ 


h'treUittce m riter Pat CopelamI Trees in 
Pi//inffi. Dat a/ Koelseh is an Oklahoma 
City-based photographer. 


Adam 

M f Bride-Smith, 
age <V, takes a 
turn at the 
minvphone. 


Getting 
There 

Once a year they gather in Oklahoma for 
na o days of storytelling, these people eho 
ton e stories. "Wintertalesf' held 
annually in Oklahoma City in January, 
features te'o or three pmfessionais from 
outside the state xcho eondud mnkshops on 
hoe' to fell stories, hoe' to team your oe n 
stories and ehat the stories mean. 

This year s festival at leadership 
Square begins on Jan. J9, e ith e orkshops 
from 9 a.rn. to J p.rn. .\t H p.rn., 
Oklahoma's storytellers (they h/ne an 
organization, the Territory Tellers i eill 
perfonn in eoneert and invite novices to join 
in. Another e orkshop is scheduled for 
Saturday, Jan. JO. .1 matinee begins at 
2:30 p.rn. eith shorter stories espedatty 
for children. Children aged 5 and under may 
find the .stories in other concerts hard to 
foUoe\ At S p.rn, fottoeing folk dancing 
and music, the professionals erill again 
tell stories in concert. 

Tickets are $33 for all events, or $3 
for indrviduat perfonnances. Tor more 
infonnation, contact the Arts Council of 
Oklahoma City, 400 If. California, 
Oklahoma City, OK, 73102; (40.3 j 236- 
1426. 
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Sprouting ybtir Own Stories 


A stor\’tclling festival is an insidious thin^. At first. it\s 
simply indulgent to sit back, tune out your troubles 
and listen to someone tell a stor\\ The warmth, protec- 
tion and care of childhood stomime return. 

But as one storsteller after another tells stories, as 
stors tellers explain the value of stories^ other things begin 
to happen. For one thing, the imagination gets a work- 
out, For another, cruths^ — ugly, wise, reassuring, sub- 
lime, profound truths— Hoai to the surt'ace. 

Then, gently, a story teller beckons listeners to tell a 
stor\\ A little story, say, a vignette about your tamily. To 
get things rolling, he cells how every Wednesday was 
mcatloaf night in his parents' house until the Wednesday 
night, some 20-odd years after they had been married, 
when his father told his mother he didn’t like mcatloaf. 

There is a chain reaction as, one by one, people in the 
audience remember tamily idiosyncrasies, .\fter many 
members of the group of strangers have shared stories, 
the story teller gives them one more stoiy' in return. 

He tells about his father, an Illinois farmer, and the 
farm bell used for emergencies. He tells how the first 
time he rang the bell, as a boy, he rang it not because 
there was an emergency, but becau.se he couldn't resist 
ringing it. He tells of his father s death and how he still 
hears the bdl. 

By the end of the workshop, this group knows the 
story teller. The story teller knows the people in his work- 
shop because they have shared common experiences, 
because they have revealed something of themselves. 

.After two days of stories and v^orkshops, there is an 
unspoken understanding, between participants anti be- 
tween participants and storytellers. On the last night, 
when the out-of-town story tellers stand on stage at the 
end of their concert, face the audience and, as a surprise 
encore, sing "Oklahoma!,” the song has new meaning, 
for it is a gift from outsiders. 'Fhey arc saying, "W'c know 
you. We like you. W'c are alike.” 

Some festival -goers will never be the same. I'hey will 
want to hear more, and they will want to cell stories 
themselves. 

It’s not all chat ditlficult. At last year’s festival in Okla- 
homa Caty , during the Friday night Olio — a sort of ama- 
teur night at the microphone^ — ^many people lined up 
and, one by one, told stories for more than two hours. 

There are, of course, countless stories, .Srory tellers find 
them in hooks in hear ocher tellers tell them and because 
something about that story , perhaps something they can’t 
identify, speaks to them, they tell it themselves. Too, 
there arc countless stories that haven’t been told, persem- 


al stories abtmt one’s own experiences or family. 

Though there arc classes and workshops in story telling 
ail across the L'nited States, storytelling can be as simple 
as telling stories. \'ou just begin. 

Here are a few pointers from the pros: 

• CJhoosc stories you like to cell. lAnn Moroney says 
people remember the stories that speak to them and 
those arc the stories they can tell. 

If the story^ is from a book, read it sc\ eral times, then 
let it sit and, from time to time, go over it in your mind, 
visuali/ang the scenes. 

• W'hcn you know the story, visualize it and tdl what 
you see. 'Fell it in your ow n words; cxccpi for stories chat 
are especially literary, word-for-word memorization is not 
necessary or desirable. 

• 1 ell the story in front of a mirror, into a tape recorder 
and m a friend. Don’t wait too long to tell it to a live 
audienee. 

• There is no right way to tell a story — -every perstju 
has his or her own sty Ic. 

• 'l ake your time. The biggest mistake beginning sto- 
ry tellers make, says .Massachusetts storyteller Bill Harley, 
is to speed up when they fed they have lost the audi- 
ence’s attention. Instead, slow down and watch the story 
ycmrself. 

• Be aware of the p<mer t>f silence; it gi\ cs the listener 
a chance to picture what is happening. 

Jim May, an Illinois storyteller who teaches people 
how to build their own stories, offers these suggestions to 
identify Ilimily stories: 

- Describe the first place you remember living. 

• List the people who lived in that place. 

• List the people who visited there. 

• List the people who lived in the community. 

'Then, write a one sentence description of each of 

these people. (Characters and plot will emerge. 

Describe s(x:icty at large. This will provide a way to tic 
the story tcj what was going on in the world. 

May, a storyteller at last year’s festival, says stories 
“help us connect. Storytelling breaks down walls be- 
tween the real world and the imaginary world, ITie 
ordinary becomes magical, mystical It also helps us break 
down walls between ourselves and other people. When 
you ask your lamily about their stories, you're breaking 
down the walls between them. .Stories get us calking to 
each i>ther. 

“And stories break down walls we erect between expe- 
riences wx'’vc had and ourselves, things we don’t want to 
hjok at. In sharing them, we reconnect w ith ourseKes.” 

— Pat ( Copeland 
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By Barbara Palmer 
Photo by Steve Sisney 


I n a scratchy newsred shot at 
the Army camp where the na- 
tion's first women mihtarv^ pi- 
lots were trained, nms of gunmeml 
planes wait on the runw'as% parked 
wing to wing and nose to tail. At a 
signal, dozens of women run to the 
planes. Revving the engines, they 
rise like a flcx:k of fumbling birds 
into the colorless west Texas 
sky. 

It was probably the most A 
dangerous thing she did while 1 
flying during World War M, re- ^ 
members Lela Harding, a spirit- 
ed Oklahoma Cirv^ woman and ^ 
one of more than 1 ,<MK) women 
trained to fly military^ planes 
during the war. .After 45 years, Har- 
ding is offhand and modest about the 
part she played in the uar, eagerly 
ferryang and testing countless planes, 
some of them "'tubs'' that pushed her 
skills CO the limit. But she marvels that 
she surv'ived the newsred. “It's a won- 
der nobody got killed.” 

It was a dramatic film, made to 
illustrate what was considered to ^ 
be a dramatic move by the ■ 
Army, In 1941, when the Unit- I 
ed States declared war on Ja- M 
pan, there weren't enough 
planes, there weren't 
enough troops, there 
wasn't enough of any- 
thing. A massive eftbn be- 
gan CO train pilots and 
some of them were women. 






Before Pearl Harbor, American cos- 
metics magnate and pilot Jacquelirie 
Cochran — a kind of carly-day Marv^ 
Kay -Ash with wings — had organized a 
group of 25 American female pilots to 
ferry* planes for the British Royal Air 
Force. The next year, Nancy Hark- 
ness Love, a pilot and the wife t>f an 
Army Air 'l>an sport officer, proposed 
that a similar program begin here. By 
September 1942, the first class of pilots 
for the Women’s Auxiliary^ Ferrying 
Squadron began training in Texas, 
The first women accepted into the 
program were pilots with a niinimum 
of 2(K) hours flying time. M the need 
for pilots became more desperate, the 
requirements dropped to KJO flying 
hours, then 75, then 50 and finally to 
35 hours, the number ret|uired for a 
pilot’s license. At the same time, their 
duties increased, from ferrying planes 
CO carrying troops across the country’, 
serving as test pilots for planes after 
repairs and towing targets for artillerv' 
practice. By !943, the pilots had flown 
virtually every^ military plane made, 
from “hof' fighter planes like P-5 Is to 
B-17 bombers, w^hich one WASP de- 
scribed as “like driving a truck in the 
air.” To renect the change in their 
orders, the WAFs became the WASPs, 
the Women's Air Service Pilots, 

In newsreels, magazine stories and 
c^'en a IlollywcKid movie starring Lo- 
retta \dung, the WASPs were ideaU 
ized as models of femininity, 
efficiency and nobility, 

U/e magazine noted that the WASPs 
had to give up nail polish. And a 1943 
Air Fofre magazine writer praised the 
pilots: their smooth w^hitc necks 

have been stuck way out,,,” 

7'hc leatherbound photograph al- 
bum belonging to Delrose Sieber, a 
former WASP who lives in Oklahoma 
(aty, tells a different story'. 

In those snapshots, the pilots slump 
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Fn?m kft, Rufh Jums, Uia Himling, 

Delrose Sieber, Ida Carter and Helen Holland 
at Tinker A ir Fanre 




in their l>ombcr jackets and ba^^ 
pants, their faces tired at the end of 
the day. The photos show ordinarx 
youn^^ women, stpiintin^ into the sun. 
That the work they did was exhilarat- 
ing, as well as necessarx, often made 
them feel guiltx, when they had the 
time to think. 

“W’e loxed to tly," says .Sieber. “W'e 
were contributing to the war effort, but 
Hying was a reward in itself." 

by today's standards, the rewards 
offered to the W’ASPs look hard-won. 
The pik)ts paid their wax to .\\enger 
Field in .Sweetxvater, Texas, where 
they bought their own uniforms, ex- 
cept for a Cl. I. -issued "/oot suit." 
They had no rank, yet they took or- 
ders and folloxved the same training as 
their male counterjXirts in the .Army 
Air Force. W’.VSFs were subject to mil- 
itarx discipline, including court-mar- 
tials, but as civilians were excluded 
from militarx benefits like flight insur- 
ance. If they were killed in training or 
in action, as 3S were, their families 
paid for their bodies to be taken home. 
And though they lost their lixes flying 
r.S. planes during wartime, their fam- 
ilies were barred, officially anyway, 
from draping a r..S. Hag o\er their 
caskets. 

but to women pilots in the FHOs, 
including six of the 21 former WA.SPs, 
now living in Oklahoma, the program 
looked like a golden opportunity. "It 
was absolutely heazru to be able to get in 
an airplane to fly everx day," says 
I larding. 

.Many pilots, like betty Riddle from 
Wetumka, joined the program with the 
blessings of their families. Riddle's fa- 
ther, an airplane mechanic, had built 
an airplane from blueprints and later 
ran a family airstrip. Oklahoma C'itx 
schoolteacher Ruth Jones wrote to her 
husband, who was stationed in the 
.South Pacific, that she wanted to learn 
to fly so she could join the program, 
lie wrote back, "Do whatever you 
think you're big enough to do." 

Other pilots, though, first had to 
overcome objections from their 
families. 

77 


Delrose Sieber learned to fly in her 
spare hours from working at her fam- 
ily's Oklahoma ('itx hotel. \Mien the 
war began in luirope, .Sieber joined 
the local ('ivil .Air Patrol, but she still 
considered Hying to be a hobby. 

lady came to call and asked me 
to join the \V.\SPs," remembers 
Sieber. "I said yes. My mother said 
no." 

Lela Harding was studying piano at 
a "Fexas college when Franklin Roose- 
velt began the ('i\ ilian .\ir Pilot Train- 
ing Program. I nder the program, men 
and women learned to fly in classes 
with nine male students to one female. 



Helen Holland femes a IHF 1 1 fighter. 


Women students were enrolled, not to 
give them the opportunitx to fly, but 
to camouflage the tme purpose of the 
program — to train pilots for the war. 

I larding had been fascinated by air- 
planes since she was small, but her 
parents opposed her learning to Hy. 
She borrowed $.AS from an uncle for 
ground school books and her older sis- 
ter talked her parents into signing the 
necessary papers since I larding was 
not yet 21. 

Her instructor was determined that 
the first student in the class to solo 
would be a woman. "I le wanted to 
show w hat a good teacher he was that 
he could even teach a woman to fly." 
.She soloed after six hours of training. 

Ruth ('raig Jones and Ida ".Skip" 
('arter decided to learn to Hy just so 
they could join the program. "It was a 
different time then," Jones says. "Peo- 
ple wanted to serxe their country." 

Jones and Carter earned $8(K) a year 
teaching gym in Oklahoma ('ity. lb 


raise the $l,.vS() for Hying lessons, they 
sold coins they had collected. 

Once they were in training in 'Tex- 
as, days began at 6 a.m. and ended at 
10 p.m. 'Trainees were always either 
Hying, in ground school or marching 
somewhere in inexpert formation. 

"We never did get to be very good 
at marching." .Sieber says. 

Some male civ ilian flying instructors 
didn't think the women would ever 
make v ery good pilots, and were open- 
ly resentful. Students allegedly were 
"washed out" of the program because 
they refused the advances of 
instructors. 

.As some males struggled to fit the 
women pilots into their conception of 
what a soldier should be, the W.A.SPs 
struggled to adjust to etpiipment de- 
signed for males. .At the beginning of 
the program, the smallest flight suit 
issued was a si/e 44. Ruth Jones wore 
hers only after she created enormous 
pleats under her arms with a belt. 
.Along with 40-pound parachutes, the 
pilots carried one or two or more cush- 
ions to sit on so they could see out over 
the sides of the airplanes. The seats, 
built to fit a man's frame, were only 
slightly adjustable. 

Days were long and demanding, but 
sometimes, at the end of a training 
session or on a solo flight, the pilots got 
a chance to Hy for the pure joy of it. 
Jones remembers fixing to a farm 
where she looped around a red silo and 
watched w hile a farmer's wife tramped 
down the silage. 'Then she bu//ed the 
cows grazing in the fields. 

One day. coming back from a long 
flight, I larding detoured ox er the small 
Texas town where her parents lived to 
bu/z .Main .Street. Her parents were 
not pleased. "'They called me and 
said, ‘If you can't keep that plane up in 
the air, don't Hy it.' " 

.After graduation, Helen Turner 
Holland and Lela Harding ferried 
planes from an .Arlington, Texas, fac- 
tory to the Hast (bast or to CJreat Falls, 
Montana, where Soviet pilots picked 
them up. Carter and Jones went to Las 
N’egas, Nevada, where they gave in- 
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smmicm flight exams to pilots return- 
ing from tours of’ durv in luiropc anJ 
the l^acific* 

1 larding later was sent to New Mex- 
ico, where she tested planes that had 
been patched up or had new engines 
installed. Because it was the first time 
the planes were airborne after repair, 
the job was somewhat risky, Inir Har- 
ding never thought about danger, 
"Heavens no, I just wanted to fly/' 
One of her tavt)rire assignments was 
"slow-timing'' new engines, a task 
which required her to fly for more than 
an hour at a time. For those flights, she 
headed for the firand T^anyon, 

Delrose Sicber towed targets tor pi- 
lots training for air-tt>-air battle. Some- 
times, she says, the trainees missed, 
Ihit the real danger lay not in towing 
targets, but in piloting the planes. In 
early models, the B-2b had overly short 
wings for its powerful body, Sieher had 
watched while two pilots had ''spun 
in" and fatally crashed. 

By the time Sicber Hew the it 
had been modified, "i was grateful just 
to ilv it," she says. 

In 1944, with pilots being trained all 
over the country, the federal govern- 
ment began to scale back. A bill to 
militari/e the WAS IN, making them a 
part of the .\rniy Air Force, eoincided 
with a decision to begin laying off male 
civilian flight insmiccors. .\fter a bitter 
fight, the low point perhaps coming 
when one congressman asked whether 
the nation should allow its aircraft to he 
llown by "‘maids and housewives," the 
bill was defeated. Fhc WASl^ program 
wcjuld be “deactivated." 

On Dec. 20, 1944, the entire pro- 
gram was disbanded and the W.\,SPs 
were simply let go. Kuth Jones, a 
stpiadron commander, remembers 
days spent frantically finishing up pa- 
penvork. 'Fhen it was o\er. "It was the 
saddest day." 

.After mtmths o\' training and Hying, 
it was difficult for the W’A.SPs to adjust 
to civilian life. Helen Holland, who 
now’ lives in Norman, worked on a Red 
Ooss ship as a recreation director, 
“My job was to keep LOOO people 


happy. 1 wanted to jump ship," 

Jones and ('arter found work at an 
airplane assembly plant on the west 
coast, building planes they had recent- 
ly ilown. When they renirned to Okla- 
homa (ary to their teaching jobs, it 
took time h>r them to settle into the 
routine, Jones says, “Fd hear a plane, 
and Fd find myself standing at the 
window looking up at the sky," 

At the w ar s end, l^cla Harding flew 
Army surplus planes to commercial air- 
craft et)m panics. When that ended, 
she looked for another flying jt>b, w ith- 
out success. .Although she preferred to 
take the controls, she took a job with 
,Ainerican Airlines as a flight attendant. 


won the fight for recognition. In 1977, 
the W'.A.SPs became World War H vet- 
erans with full benefits, in 1979. the 
.Air Force recogni/cd them, and in 
1984, they were awarded \'ictor\ and 
.Am c ri ca n " I li ea tc r medal s. 

“It was nice to get the medals and 
the benefits," says Sicber, “hut the 
main thing was the recognition that we 
had contributed to the war effort," 

'AVe'vc gotten more publicin in the 
last five years than all the other years 
com hi n eti , " say s Ha rd i n g, Soin e pet i - 
pic ha\e ewen started la ask for their 
autographs. 

One group that has never failed to 
recognize the WAS IN arc the women 
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With a surplus of male pilots after 
the w ar, the odds of a woman being 
hired as a pilot were slim. Of these 
former WAS IN, only Betty Riddle 
worked eoruinutuisly in aviation, 
teaching students in Illinois and Okla- 
homa tu fly. 

When the Air Force announced in 
the mid-1970s that the "first female 
military pilots" would be admitted to 
the Air force Academy in Colorado 
.Springs, the \\ A.SPs became organized 
again. “Iliac kind of got to us," says 
Sieber. In the 1970s, '‘women were 
still the underdogs," hut this time they 


pilots flying in the the Air Force today, 
“ They come up to us and they go 
like this," says ,Skip Carter, patting her 
{jwn arm. “'rhey say, ‘Because of wliat 
you did. we are getting to fly / " 

“Fve always said," adds Ruth Jones, 
"it was worth giving up a coin 
collection.'' 

“If they had turned us loose," says 
Lela I larding, “We would hav e 
changed the course of the world," 3? 


Htuinmt Pd/mvr is t//e f/ss/stanf n/i/or tjf 
Oklahoma 1X)[)AV. 
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lice Mar\' Robert sun was a 
living paradox: Known as 
“Miss Alice/’ she tough c 
hard against the women’s 
vote yet ended up as Oklahoma’s 
llrst and the natit>n’s sect>nd con- 
gre ss wo man. Iter p rese n cc in ch c 
Ihujse I’uriliercd the sufTragette 
cause she did not believe in. And 
her eight distinct professions in- 
spired women to go beyond the 
kitchen and into a world dominated 
by men. Miss .Alice, a simple Okla- 
homa woman with simple attitudes, 
lived a colorful yet complex life. 

Miss Alice was born at ^Fu I lahas- 


see Mission .School near \tuskogce 
in 1854. She inherited her missitm- 
arx zeal fnmi both sides of her fam- 
ily and, thtHigh she was still a child 
herself, taught and worked at the 
mission schtH>l until the age t>f *>. 

At the age of 17, .Miss Alice expe- 
rienced a cultural shock when she 
left the vsild Indian eountrs to at- 
tend KImira (Allege in New ^brk. 
She then became a secretary in 
Washington, 1X0, and raised mon- 
ey for Indian student scholarships. 
She came back to Indian 4 erritory 
to establish and head the Mincna 
Home of the Fresbyterian School for 


Indian Curls in Muskogee, which 
later became Henry Kendall Cbilege 
and is now kmnvn as the Fniversin 
of Tulsa, and became the I ,S. 
Schtjol .Su pe r\u sor ft>r ('reek 
Schtxds. 

From 1905 to 1913, President 
I'heodore Roose\ elt appointed Miss 
Alice to the postmastership at Mus- 
ktjgce, the brst woman to receive 
such dut\. Roosevdt hud first heard 
of Miss Alice through his Indian sol- 
diers during the Spanish-American 
War and kuer listened to one of her 
lectures, I'hey were friends after 
that, and the former president pays 
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her tribute in his book Rouf^/i Ruler's. 

When soldiers passed through 
Muskogee on their way to World 
War 1 training camps in 'lexas. Miss 
Alice met the trains with f(K)d and 
drink from her restaurant. She be- 
came head of the Red ('ross (Can- 
teen service in Muskogee and 
aetjuired a reputation for her hot cof- 
fee and hospitalitN. 

Next on her list of professions was 
politics. .\.l). C'oehran, a close 
friend and Okmulgee attorney, en- 
couraged her to am against incum- 
bent W.W. Hastings for the House 
of Representatives, "Fhird District of 
Oklahoma, in the 1920 election. 
Miss Alice, then 66, said, “If a man 
had come to me with such persever- 
ance, tact, diplomacy and patience 
and asked me to be his wife, I 
should not now be an old maid.'' 

Miss .Alice was an unusual candi- 
date for ( Congress. Not only was she 
a staunch Republican in the middle 
of a strong Democratic area, she also 
was a declared opponent of woman 
suffrage. Miss Alice said of her 
\iews on the 19th Amendment: 
“ The men have thrust the vote on 
us and now I am going to see wheth- 
er they mean it.“ .She explained fur- 
ther that she had always done a 
man's work, carried a man's burdens 
and paid a man's bills. She scoffed 
at the suffragette's argument that 
women being deprived of the vote 
was a case of taxation without repre- 
sentation. “"Hie only woman in the 
I’nited States who ever handled all 
her financial affairs without male as- 
sistance was I lett\ Cireen, and she 
wasn't a woman — she was a freak." 

One of her famous campaign tac- 
tics was the use of classified adver- 
tising. Since neither of the 
Muskogee papers supported her ef- 
forts, Miss Alice used advertising 
space purchased for her cafeteria. 
One ad read: 

A.lirOA/..l CAhETERIA 

Self sen ire — tw tips. 

Gone to make a speech, but the eats 
have not been nettlected. 

I 'he ads brought many new cus- 
tomers to her cafeteria where Miss 
Alice would make the rounds, table 


to table, talking politics to the best 
of her abilitN. 

Miss Alice's opponents tried to 
discredit her tactics, but she re- 
sponded, saying, “.Some say I won't 
get there, but I'm well pleased with 
the outlook. More are crowding my 
homely old bandwagon evers day." 

Miss .Alice ran her campaign on a 
ver\ straight and simple platform of 
“1 am a ('hristian; I am an .Ameri- 
can; I am a Republican; I can not be 
bought; I can not be sold; I can not 
be intimidated." In the complex 
times of the Woodrow Wilson era, 
her slogans were just what the peo- 
ple wanted to hear. 

.As her slogan states, .Miss .Alice 
remained an adamant Republican. 
She stuck with parry lines on almost 
every issue, ^’et she remained naive 
concerning foreign politics. She said 
she was in favor of an association of 
nations such as presidential candi- 
date Warren Harding advocated, yet 
she declared she would never be in 
favor of a league which included 
“idol worshippers among its mem- 
bers." She admitted her lack of un- 
derstanding of international affairs 
but later, when in Congress, took 
determined stands on the issues of 
recognizing Russia and the Irish 
Republic. 

Miss .Alice received the majority 
of votes and became the first woman 
so honored by an Oklahoma con- 
gressional district and the second 
woman ever elected to membership 
in the C.S. House of Represen- 
tatives. 

From .March 4, 1921, to .March 3, 
1923, .Miss .Alice was 4'he Honor- 
able .Alice .M. Robertson of the 67th 
(ingress. .Although she was greeted 
in Washington with much enthusi- 
asm, her opjxisition didn't stop. .An 
article in .Miss Columbia said, “How 
do you suppose Miss Robertson 
reached the CxDngrcss of the I'nited 
States.^ She cooked her way there. 
.Stanling but tme." 

Miss .Alice received warm greet- 
ings from her (Congressional peers, 
and also from President Harding 
himself When the president at- 
tempted to remove thorns from a 
rose for Miss .Alice, the .Muskogee 


Daily Sezrs (|uoted her as saying: 
“Wlien a woman goes into politics, 
Mr. President, she must take the 
thorns with the roses." To which he 
said, “^’ou will never have any 
thorns from my hands." He kept his 
promise. 

.Miss .Alice was an unsuccessful 
candidate for re-election in 1922 to 
the 68th CCongress. 

But her political involvements 
were not over. .She became a jour- 
nalist, photographer, welfare worker 
and historian. She wrote a column, 
“.Miss .Alice Says," and ser\ed as a 
Washington correspondent for the 
Muskogee Daily Sev:s until the mid- 
1920s. In 1927, she wrote feature 
articles for the .Muskogee Phoenix 
about her childhood in Indian Terri- 
tory. In addition, .Miss .Alice owned 
and operated a photograph gallery in 
Muskogee. 

President Harding appointed 
.Miss .Alice a welfare worker in the 
United States \ eterans Hospital No. 
90 at .Muskogee in .May 1923. (3nce 
again she became involved in the 
comfort and aid of sick soldiers. Lat- 
er, .Miss .Alice was employed by the 
Oklahoma State Historical .Society to 
compile data on Indian 'Ferritory. 

Miss .Alice remained active until 
her death on July 1, 1931, at the age 
of 77. She was given the Doctor of 
Law degree from the University of 
Tulsa, where she was a professor of 
history and literature and a translator 
of the Creek Indian language in the 
late 1890s. 

.Alice .Mary Robertson epitomized 
both the Oklahoma frontier spirit 
and the restrictions it imposed on 
womanhood. Her indomitable spirit, 
however, allowed her to transcend 
the limitations of era and culture. 
.She rose to positions of power on the 
strength of her fiery spirit. .And in 
doing so. Miss .Alice opened doors 
she would never have dreamed 
might someday exist. 


iMura Bell, a former feature writer 
at the I ti 'tversiry of I 'uba, is now editor 
of university communications at the 
I fr 'rversity of Akron. 
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n northeastern OklahomLi^ — a land of 
lakes, hardwood toresrs and lush quarter- 
horse ranches — there's an oasis of culture 
and commerce named M\ilsa. I "urge t the 
srereot\ pes of tornadoes, dust and broken 
oil patch dreams. In truth, 'Tulsa is a thri\- 
ing metropolis which etjmlhnes the hospitality of the 
South and the charm of the Southwest with lyastcrn 
sophistication and Midwestern values. 

In the late ISOOs d'ldsa grew frona a Ocek 
Indian settlement on the l:)anks of the Arkan- 
sas Ri\er into a prairie town with dirt 
streets and false-front frame buildings. 

Will shortly after the turn of the cen- / 
turvy that all changed when oil was ■ " 
disancred in nearby Red Imrk 
and C^ienn I’ooT 'The boom was 
on. I Promoters championed M'ulsa 
as the proper hcadcjuarters for oil 
captains m conduct financial busi- 
ness and establish their oftlecs and 
homes. 'The lure <>f ‘iilack gold" 
brought oil men and their families 
to the "Oil (Capital of the World." 

'The excitement of oil discov- 
eries in the region c|uiekly gave 

birth to a movement of com muni- ” 

ty pride and spirit in 'Tulsa. Oil barons such as the 
Thillips bmthers, Ocety , Skcily, Ck>sdcn, Sinclair and 
others came to the area and left thetr marks. Shortly 
after World War I, as the "Roaring '20s" began, resi- 
dents were filled w ith a sense of purpose which they 
committed to ci\ ic and cultural development. It was a 
time for elegance, niischief and magic, America was 
between wars and ready for something new. Mappers, 
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bootleggers and risk takers w exe de ngimir — especially 
in a cir\' w ith as much moxie as 'Tulsa. 

d'ulsans prospered while T’rcd Astaire and F. 
Scott Iritzgerald led eliarmcd li\es and (’ole Porter 
kept e\rr\one in tune. Will Rogers held court in New 
\brk as the rest of the nation flocked to the movies to 
gaze at Sw anson, \ alcntino and Ckirbo. 

By the time the 1020s rcalK started to roar, 'Tulsa 
was sure of its future, and nowhere was the city’s 
optimism more apparent than in a downtown 
building boom. Tulsa's prosperity and the 
need to erect corporate palaces and grand 
homes coincided wich the birth of a 
distinctive style of architcetiire and 
design that impacted not only the 
'20s but per\adcd the (ireat De- 
pression years and the New Deal 
before colliding head-on with 
World War !1. Ir was a fresh, sassy 
and daring approat.h, and today it 
is fondly called Art Deetj. 

Art Deco's roots came from 
many sources. Influences ranged 
from the I.atin and Mayan designs 
brought to light during the Mexi- 
can Re\olution, to l^gxptian mo- 
tifs w hich became popular in the 
!92()s following the opening of tank ha men's tomb. 

'These designs, and others, inspired the monumental 
bas-relief figures, sty lized lightning bolts, fan patterns, 
polychrome terra cotta panels and geometric light fix- 
tures ftnmd in many Arc Deco structures. 

Hut the true launching point for the Art DeetJ 
mo\ emem, w hich swept the nation and blessed 'Tulsa 
with an abundance of stunning architecture, can he 
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traced to Paris and the 1925 'f\xf)osirion Inlmuiftotutle 
de \t1s Dtron/tifs d Industncb Modeniey." 'Phis key 
event, we 1 1 -a trended hy Amerleiin areliiteets and 
craftspersons, was also covered e\tensi\ely hy the 
American press, who compared it to the initiation of 
the Italian Renaissance. Although the term '‘Art 
Deco" was not popiilari/ed until the late l%()s when 
there was a significant revival in the style. Art Deco's 
name and \er\- existence is derived tVom this impor- 
tant exposition, where designers and architects were 
ur^ed to submit entries that would help create a new 
and modern architectural style. 

And nowhere were those strikin^^ Art Deco lines 
and cur\es more prevalent than in many of the huild- 
in);j;s of 'Tulsa. 

The city became a perfect settinj^ for the new 
Deco form. 'Thrivin^^ during this period of opulence, 
experimentation and flamboyance, 'Tulsa attracted 
some of the nation's most talented architects, includ- 
ing Hmce (loff, Barrs Byrne and f rank Lloyd W right. 
In their commercial buildings, churches and resi- 
dences, they left an .Art Deco legacy that was neser 
surpassed anywhere else in the nation, with the excep- 
tions of New Wnk and Miami Beach. I'or although 
many st\les of architecture can be found in 'Tulsa, 
including (Jothic and 'Tudor office buildings and 
homes as well as International Style steel-and-glass 
towers, it is .Art Deco which remains the prevailing 
architectural theme. 

'Tulsa's .Art Deco period — from approximately 
1925 to 1942 — is made up of three phases: Zigzag, 
PW’.A (for the New Deal's Public Works .Administra- 
tion) and Streamline. I^ach phase makes up a distinc- 
tive chapter in the city's architectural storv and each is 
represented by fine examples which sur\ive today. 



igzag, the first of the three styles, blos- 
somed in 'Tulsa in the late 192()s. By that 
time, the optimism that came with the oil 
boom and the excitement of the Jazz .Age 
was evident throughout downtown Tulsa 
where more than a million dollars a month 
was being spent on new construction. .As one observer 
of the day put it: “ Tulsans erected skyscrapers not so 
much because ground space was at a premium, but 
because they like to see them rise." 

Often called “Skyscraper Style," because of the 
emphasis on soaring buildings, the colorful Zigzag 
Deco buildings called for a lot of ornamentation and 
intricate design made possible by using terra cotta 
(Latin for “burnt earth") as a sheathing material. .Ar- 
chitects found terra cotta light and durable — perfect 
for the highly decorative highrises they wished to 
create. 'The use of terra cotta for the “modern" build- 
ings of 'Tulsa became so popular during this period 
that 'Tulsa was dubbed “ Terra cotta (aty." 

By the start of the '50s, 'Tulsa boasted more 
skyscrapers — most of them .Art Deco — than any other 
cit\ of its size in the world. 'The skyline appeared to 
spring out of the prairie in what one writer described 
as “a rhapsody of terra cotta." 'Today, in several prom- 
inent downtown office towers, the carefully chiseled 
designs and patterns — zigzags, spirals and fronds in- 
coq^orated in glazed and unglazed terra cotta, stone, 
tile, metal and glass — can still be appreciated. 

The city's two major public utility firms — Okla- 
homa Natural (Jas (ON(j) and the Public Sen ice 
0)mpany of Oklahoma (PSO) — chose to invest in 
'Tulsa's future and erected downtown buildings that 
are now used for commercial offices but remain prime 
examples of Zigzag .Art Deco. Wlien both of these 
conser\ati\'e firms decided to turn to the flashy new 
Deco st\le, it was heralded as a major breakthrough 
for the modern architectural movement. 

'1 he lO-stors Oklahoma Natural (ias lUiilding 
(624 S. Boston .Avenue), built in 1928 at a cost of 
$6()0,(K)0, was constructed of reinforced concrete, en- 
closed with buff tapestrv brick and trimmed with tile 
and Indiana limestone. 

The Public Sen icc (Company Building (WK) .S. 
.Main Street), built a year later for $425,000, was only 
five stories tall but was given a foundation stout 
enough to support another three floors. ('Two more 
stories were added in 1961.) 'This building is also 
constructed of reinforced concrete, but instead of brick 
facing, the architect used buff Bedford stone. PSO has 
since forsaken the building and established its head- 
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cjuartcrs in the renovated (Central High School, several 
blocks away. But the original PSO building remains an 
actixe place of business and a popular stop on Art 
Deco tours. 

A building that one architect claimed would have 
been “the crowning glor\* of early Art Deco in 'Fulsa” 
was a casualty of the times, line Gillette-Tyrrell 
Building, now named the Pythian Building (423 S. 
Boulder .\venue) was built in 1930 by a pair of local oil 
rxcoons. Originally designed as a 13-stor\' hotel, the 
Depression forced the owners to change their plans 
and to sell the building to the Knights of I\thias soon 
after the first three Boors were completed. 

The Pythian’s facade — a mixture of multicolored 
terra cotta, marble and granite — is striking but the L- 
shaped lobby remains the most notable feature. With a 
floor design taken straight from Native .American mo- 
tifs, the lobby ingredients include “dancing zigzags” 
(diamond patterns repeated from the exterior), colorful 
tiles, custom iron railings, etched glass windows and 
classic Deco light fixtures. 

Vhc nine-stor\’ Philcade (511 S. Boston .Avenue) 
was built by Waite Phillips, a quietly aggressive oil 
rx'coon and brother of Frank Phillips, the founder of 
Phillips Petroleum Q)mpany. (bmpleted in 1930, 
l^hilcade was constructed to complement the 24-stor\' 
I^hiltower (called “Queen of the 4\ilsa Skyline”), 
another Waite IMiillips office building of Gothic design 
with some 13eco influences which was erected in 1927 
on the opposite corner. Because of the tremendous 
family fortune, Phillips was able to ignore the 13epres- 
sion and leave behind some of the cirv's finest archi- 
tectural treasures. Today Philtower, with its 
polychromed tile roof, is still a skyline landmark and 
Philcade remains a center of commercial activiw. 

In the Philcade, prime examples of .Art I)eco 
appear e\ ery where from the zigzag motifs in the light 
fixtures to the ornate grill work over the windows. 
With its ground floor arcade designed in the shape of a 
V for 'Tulsa, the Philcade is cherished by I3eco lovers 
for its 1 1 custom-made bronze chandeliers with amber 
glass, marbled hallways and gold-leaf ceiling. 'The 
brick building is a favorite for those on walking tours 
who delight in spotting the reptiles, birds and mam- 
mals hidden in the srx iized foliage above the windows. 
Only a few visitors are aware that an 80-foot tunnel, 
made of brick and arched to carr\^ the load of the street 
above, connects the Philtower and Philcade. 'Hie tun- 
nel was dug by miners imported to "Tulsa by Phillips in 
order to provide for the transjx>rtation of supplies from 
one building to another. Also, Phillips was alarmed by 
the rash of kidnappings of wealthy oil men and he 
wished to be able to move secretly and in relative 
safety if he desired. 


Security' was never a problem at another promi- 
nent zigzag building — the Warehouse Market (925 
S. Flgin Avenue), also known as 'The Farmer’s Mar- 
ket or, simply, 4'he .Market. It was built in 1929 on 
the site of an athletic stadium where such sports greats 
as Babe Ruth, Red (irange and Jack Dempsey thrilled 
the crowds. 'The park had also serxed as a shelter for 
black families during the city's bloody 1921 race riot. 
Fight years later a dexeloper transfomied the park into 
a public market and erected the huge Deco building, 
designed by B. (iaylord Noftsger, an Oklahoma Caty 
architect. .A toxver xvith brilliant polychrome terra cotta 
ornaments acted as a beacon to attract people to the 
market. 'Txxo huge medallions on the building depict a 
goddess holding a sheaf of xvheat and cornucopia and 
the other shoxvs a god xvearing a xvinged helmet xvith 
an oil derrick in one hand and a train engine in the 
other. 'I'he Depression closed the Market but a fexx 
years later it reopened as the Club Lido, xvhere pa- 
trons danced to the music of (^b (iilloxvay, Benny 
(joodman, Duke Kllington and other touring perform- 
ers. In 1938, it became the Warehouse Market and 
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operated as a grocers stt>re uruil 1978. Since tliat rime, 
the building has been used by se\ cral firms for grocer- 
ies or general merchandise sales. 

Art Deco tour ofl\ilsa has to include the 
city's two splendid Deccj churches — (Christ the King 
and liosron Avenue Methodist, Situated in the histt>ric 
Swan Lake ncighborlmod, (^hrisl the King (church 
(1530 S, Rockford .-\veni*e) is a combination of Ciothic 
and Byzantine architecture with ample .Art Deco styl- 
ing which includes the extensive use of terra cotta in 
the loftv’ church spires. I’raneis Barr\^ Byrne, the prom- 
inent (Chicago modernist known for his imaginati\e 
ecclesiastical buildings, a former apprentice of I’Vank 
Lloyd \\Vighr and one of the few Rrairic School archi- 
tects who studied abroad, was commissioned to create 
the C'hrist the King. It was considered the first modern 
design church in rulsa. Many critics declared the 
design innovative; some thought it was radical. 

Nevertheless, the dominant Art Deco church in 
duisa remains the highly acclaimed Boston Avenue 
Mcthj)dist Church (13()1 ,S. Boston Avenue), built in 
1929 just blocks from the downtown Dceo buildings 
which highlight the citv skyline. When this $L5 mil- 
lion edifice, which features a 225-foot pleated tower 
and exterior terra cotta sculptures, was completed it 
marked the first time a church building departed from 
traditional stv les of architecture and used ct>ntcmpo- 
rar\’ symbolism and design, d'hc church — an elegant 
.Art l)cco finger pointing coward heaven — is recog- 
nized as one of the most architecturally significant 
buildings in the world. 

Bruce CJoffi at the time a young apprentice, was 
given the nod to carrv out the architectural planning 

— {thug fut-hrmthmg dragom ft mi Itglnnhtg bolts — 
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tor this grand monument lo the .Arc Dcco movement, 
( joff s participation came courtesy of Adah Robinson, 
his former art teacher and a consultant to the church 
building committee. Although controversy surrounds 
the t|ucstion of who actually designed the church, 
records dearly indicate Robinson was the taie inspira- 
tion for the building and that GotT simply executed 
her designs. 

Cioff, who became 'Tulsa's premier architect, was 
a boy genius who had designed the mosaics on the 
side altars in (Christ the King (Church. Mis architectural 
career was launched w hen he was 1 1 years old and his 
lather, wcarv' of his son sitting in school drawing 
sketches of buildings, marched the youngster into the 
offices of Rush, Hndacott & Rush and asked the 
architects to put the lad to work. 

One of Goffs first design projects was the Adah 
Robinson Residence (1119 S. Owasso Avenue), a 
studio-house built for the noteworthy art teacher and 
designer. Robinson, a yuaker, was bom in Richmond, 
Indiana, and attended the C'hicago Art Institute and 
West Hnd ScIkkjI of Art in l^rovi nee town. She taught 
for several years in Oklahoma Caty and at the I nivcrsl- 
t\ of Oklahoma before moving to "I'ulsa to teach art at 
('cntral High Schot)l. Later 'Aliss Bobbie,"' as her 
friends called her, headed up the art department at 
I'ulsa Lbnvcrsity and in 1945 she moved to San Anto- 
nio to become a professor of art at I rinitv Lniversitv'. 
'To this day the Robinson house remains a private 
residence and a Zigzag gem. 

Besides the Robinson residence and the Boston 
.Avenue Methodist (3iurch, (Joff was responsible for 
designing several other Zigzag buildings, including the 
Tulsa C2lub (115 K. 5th Street), 1927; Guarantv' 
Laundry' (2036 L. 1 1th Street), 1928; Riverside Stti- 
din (1381 Riverside Drive), 1929, and Merchant's 
Ivxhibit Building (4'ulsa State I'airgrounds), 1930. 

Beyond the array of CJoff-designed buildings and 
the many splendid Zigzag structures located within 
easy walking distance of one another in the downtown 
area, a particularly fine example of this style is the 
highly acclaimed WcsUiope (3704 S. Birmingham Av- 
enue), a'iulsa residence designed and built in 1929 by 
Frank Lloyd WVight, Idolized by (Joff and many of 
the other outstanding architects of the period, Wright 
came to 'Tulsa to build the striking residence for his 
cousin, Richard Lloyd Jones, a local newspaper pub- 
lisher. .Although no longer ow ned by the Jones family, 
Wesrhopc continues to attract the attention of passers- 
by, who seek a glimpse of this sprawling home built of 
concrete blocks, molded on the sice, and of the verti- 
callv stacked windows which caused right himself t<j 
admit that “the damn thing i.s more beautiful than I 
ever e.xpectcd," 
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he solid I^W'A-srylc Art Dcco iyiiildin^^s in 
I iitsu pro\Tdcd a In^ical tninsirit>n be- 
tween the Zi^/a^;f t>r the 1920s and the 
Streamline of the next decade. Most of 
'I’lilsa's PWA struetLircs were f^o\'crnmcnt 
l)iiildin^^s or institutitms of iiKmumental 
size and diniension. d’heir Inilk eorncyed images of 
permanence and strength — reassuring signs f<?r a na- 
tion dealing M'ith economic collapse. 

Sadly, some of the best examples of the lAVA- 
sn le have been demolished, such as the original Tulsa 
Municipal Airpon Administration liuilding. Only last 
year the I nitm Bus Depot, a PWA treasure liiiilt by 
Waite Phiiiips in 19,\5, was imcercmoniousK leveled 
in make way for a downtown church parking lot, 
hortunareK, a few of tfic best PWA Ixjildings 
have been sa\ed. Several are still in use and others 
have been earmarked for restoration. Hie PAiir- 
grounds Pavilion (Tulsa State lAiirgrounds), built in 
19A2, as well as Will Rogers High School {.VK)9 
5th l^iace) and Daniel \Vebslcr High School (1919 
W. 40th Street) — both built in 1938^ — 'ure superb 
studies in this genre. 

One of the most prominent of the I A\V\ buildings 
is the Tulsa lore Alann liuilding (lOlO K. Hth 
Street), with its gargoyles ami styli/cd nre-breaihing 
dragons which adorn tlie rootlinc and embellish the 
t)lond brick exterior. Built in 1931, the building stood 
idle for scweral years but was recently purchased by 
members of 'Pulsa Rrehghtcrs Lo- 
cal 176, who plan to restore the 
building to its former glor>‘ and 
transform ir into a fire lighter muse- 
um and union ofhee complex. 

But the single best 1A\'A sym- 
liol of hope for eeonomic recovers' 
during the bleak days of the Depres- 
sion was the Tulsa Union Depot (3 
S. Boston Avenue). Built in 1931, 
more chan 60,000 people jammed 
the area for the opening of ** Luisa’s 
important front door/' 'Lhrough the 
years, generations of 4 \i Isa ns and 
tourists passed tli rough the Depot, 
w'hieli at one time accommodated as 
many as 36 trains a day. But after 
aluTost four decades of sen ice to the 
eit\ , the massive depot, resplendent 
with its Deco sunbursts, chevrons 
and winged wheels, fell victim to 
the decline in rail tra\ cl. In 1967 the 


great doors were closed and locked. I ’or many years 
tlie station stood rotting in pigeon dung, a haven for 
winos and weeds. 

All that changed in 19H0 when the depot was 
purchased and two 4\ilsa-bascd hrms — Lrban Design 
Group and Manliattan Czjnstniciion — were selected 
as the lead archttcets and contractors \\n the renovation 
of the forhmi structure. 4 he results arc magniticem. 
4he Luisa I’uinu Depot is a recyded Art Deco office 
complex which serves as the hcadc|uarters for both 
Lrl)an Design (iroup and Manhattan (’onstruetion, 
the 11 rm whidi cxjustnicted tlic depot so many years 
before. At the reopening ceremonies in 19B3, Barbara 
Racr t^apitman, the ‘i'irst Lady of Art Deco'’ and 
founder of die prestigious Miami Design Lreservation 
Ixaguc, dedared: " Lhc restored 1 ulsa I nion Define 
represents the most significant renovation of its kind 
in the Lnited States/' 

fllPI ^IICIHE CTICIElLMILIINlEa 

grow ing fascination w ith machines — es- 
pecially the automobile — and the intlu- 
cnee of transportation in general ignited 
the third Art Decostv le: Streamline, ^Mrh 
its cuning lines representing speed, the 
Streamline movement offered Liilsans es- 
cape from the drudgeries of the Depression, Designs 
l)ceamc more horizontal and simplified with circular 
windows and carved corners appearing as the principal 
building features. 


ih’ huff fetru ratfu liamk thr hire Ahinu Hulhflrr^ urr ehihomie rompfA^ilwus 

lr\ /I fht /itvhitttt, hntlcnt'h Knyhnrr. 
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Unlike the previous Deco styles, the Streamline 
elements were not created fur behemoth buildings or 
public institutions l)ut for the nation’s emcrp;in|^ road- 
side architecture: small shf>ps. mo\ie theaters, sleek 
diners and curvy gas stations, 

"'Streamline^' became almost a household word as 
I u bans, proud that their city was perched on Route 
b6, grew enamored of fast cars and smooth lines. 
Many of Tulsa's best Streamline gas stations, 
restaurants and mf>vic theaters have been obliterated 
or destroyed, including the Will Rt)gers Theater, built 
in 1941 on 1 1th Street and torn down a couple of years 
ago to make room h)r yet another duirch parking lot, 
St)me of the best Streamline buildings which remain 
are l\'opIe’s State Bank (2408 K, Admiral Boule- 
vard), City Veterinaiw' (clinic (3550 S, I’coria Ave- 
nue) and the Tulsa Monument Company (1735 IL 
llth Street). 

.Although some Streamline houses, such as the 
irreplacablc J(jlin L. Shakely Residence, built at 7219 
S, h'vanston A\cnue, ha\e been dcsrrtjycd by uncar- 
ing fmners, there is still enough interest in the unusual 
stvie to insure a select company of Streamline homes 
will always remain in ihc city's substantial l)ect> inven- 
tors'. In 1985, tor c.xamplc, the John Duncan For- 
s>th Residence (2827 S. Birmingham Place), a 
two-su)r\-. Hat-roofed ht)usc built in 1937, was renovat- 
ed and restored to its original glors, 

II Isa's An Deco architectural trea- 
sures, both large and small, are a tril)ute to 
a fabulous era that lives on in more than 
50 solid examples. 41ie Deco of 4'ulsa, or 
“Okie Deco,” as it's been called, is even 
more significant today since it lias provid- 
ed a rc\ ival of interest in the downtim n area and is 



helping rejuvenate the citv' and keep the fires of 
commerce burning. 

“ Tulsa tnily is a marvelous and unusual Art Deco 
cit\\ and no one really realizes that outside of the 
area,” says Barbara Baer C’apitman. “1 have seen some 
of the best — absolutely best — examples of Deco 
buildings anywhere within a few blocks of downtem n 
4 II Isa, It's all over the cit\ !” 

The citv's renewed interest in Deco architecture 
and treasures prompted Wolf \dn Hekardt, the well- 
known design and ardutcctiire critic, to describe Tul- 
sa as having “the finest Art Dect> buildings in the 
coiintrv* People here arc discovering their Art Deco 
buildings and are treasuring them. I hat i.s verv im- 
pressive, You can sense the pride, the love in the 
restorations." 

A fining tribute for a citv' with a legacy of archi- 
tecture chat endyres. T'or although the historv' of Tulsa 
may be brief compared to other places, the city's Art 
Deco homes, office buildings and churches provide a 
rare and rich heritage, M 


Mkhael WtiUis h a liihu hased ami tiir aathor of {Y\\ 

Man, 'The Storv' of I 'rank l^hillips and the Birth of Phillips 
[Petroleum, mil he puhikhed />/ Apni h !)oiddeda\\ 

D(/zid Haipenh ^iw <dm ik e^ }n Tuha, h a mUmnaliy mog- 
nk^d phofograpiuT ic'hme appear ht Tulsa \n Deco. 



Wiuk uniidiffs pnmmd fhar mmirm fa{mks ro dr j^rm/d, 
dfsigne/y m/r ( m/mg // z/t^-r/g />rro i^ajr/d ///stdt\ a’vM sfy^r////)tT 
i/rnhy/ses. iafqmmi desks ami yi hrami mi^' mf/temii— rhmmt. 
lhar ikslgm. simidrd cv/// tha ryms, ky/pmg dra y/mi sm/imiV 
vihry/frd ^:/iii the rner^' y/mi ttp/hmsm of die Jyts^z Age. 
’W/m/j/yy/r A/7 Dr/o^^' y/ Smidisomy/// tnivelhig t^hihd 
yippmnt/g yii Ph/Ihrymk An Af/nn/m f/rmi f rh. 7 /o Afy/i/h J7. 
forz/sy^ 0 // i/ttrfior drsigft ami yheyiry/tke y/ns ftmn m U orld 
W y/r ii. Ih' appfmimy/iriy 100 piras i/f fu /mm n\ lextdes. sa/ipifnr 
ami rerarnks /mimk ^ orks y/f An ihro iumim/nn sufh yfs 
Dom/id l)rsky^\ tui/o yiesigned dr infmon fi/r Ry/rik (jfy Musk 
Hy/H, y/mi Krm U rim\ ^/msr sM. si/ry/mihmi ft/ m/fu/r h/ftr 
set dr py/re fy/r dr ^Xly/fifyaim myaknir" styh\ 

Airymipy/tivng dr exh/hh srriii hr phy>ty/gn/ph$ of Tuha Drro 
iurhm turr h Dr^ fd Hy/lpem y/mi g/test hiu/i's, Musn/m hours are 
Tursday m Syimryia\\ !0 a.m. to S /)./;/., y/mi Sitmfity, I m 5 
p.m. Ikkrts fifc $A for y/yiuits y/mi for smyknts y/mf syku/r 

ritka-ns. The tm/srum is y/t 1127 .V. Rymkfnryi Rm/d. one hiofk ry/st 
of Peony/ Aveme y/t 27d Ph/yy\ 749-79di. 
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Here's a great way to keep track of all your days in 1988. 


O, 


OKIAIKAIA 

scenic calendar 


^lr wall calendar features 13 breathtaking Oklahoma landscapes, 
quotations by tamoiis Oklahomans and a special Oklahoma calendar 
of events. The large 9" x 12" size provides ample room for writing in 
appointments and memos. It’s plastic bound so it will hang straight. 
This is a beautiful calendar — don’t start the new year without one! 
Use 'the form on the right to order yours. 


OKDlyU I'OKM 

\K name 

it til in (Zfii // tmh mniin^ 

Add rcss 
City 

State 'A\\y 

Day I’lKvnc # 

ricasc send 1 WH seen it: ea lenders 

to me at above address. 

iniT OKDKRS 

Please send secnie ealendars to 

the following people with gift cards cn- 
di ised: 

Name 

Address 

Ciev 

.State Zip 

Sigi^ gift card from: 


Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

Sign gift card fmm: 


Name 

Address 

Citv 

State Zip 

Sign gift card from: 


Qt)’ 


Price 


PJK,S scenic wall 
calendars (<t $.5 A/ 5 



Adil SI.Dd cudi tor 
Ck: liundlinj; 



l\jt:il pavmeiit due 



□ Check ryf monev order endnsed 
D V isa 

□ MasteK^nd. hi ter hank # 

Card # 

ICxp. date 
Signature 

Mdl lo: t)K[ AHUM A Itm \ 

P.O. Hn\ 5.A1H4 
tJkliihoma lat\. OK 73152 

Or cull 1 -S 00 - 652 - 65 S 2 t..llfrcc 

with credit curd order 




\ i n"l n'l'iii i i i i i i i i ‘i rrri'T'Ti-i i i i m i 



ht {i self-pmirmt . I j/ny />. Hnmrn .^ks m a Mml hr imik tn fihuiogmph 
prmne rhkkrm. He fashimmi the frmm’ iikth piitmhm^ pipe, ftnk the 
m erin^ has tme-mm awmujktge mmhrie. s ami HmaMe slits ft^r k mes. 


G reat wildlife photographs arc not made, they arc 
created, painstakingly shaped by rare individuals 
whose talent is no less formidable than chose whose 
work is worshipped as an. 

WeVe not calking snapshots here; weVe talking color, 
composition and concent, the cyc-pIcasing eiements that 
separate the pictures produced by amateur shiitterbugs tr<mi 
the photographs that (jften appear within the covers of 
magazines like Oktaboma i'ODAY and Outdoor OtiabmmL 
Oklahoma is home to more than a few excellent pho- 
tographers who specialize in wildlife. With lens and shutter, 
they pursue birds and animals with all the zeal oi a dedicat- 
ed hunter, 'fhey are intent on capturing an image that will 
endure long after the hunter's trophy has been consigned to 
the dust of the attic, 

'1^or me, photography has replaced hunting,” retlects 
Larrs I ). Ikow n, 32, an employee of the State of Oklahoma 
who lives in Woodward, “I used to hunt, but I don't any 
more. Photography satisfies the instinct. N*ovv I hunt with a 
camera instead of a gun, and there's no closed season,” 
Brown is as apt to be photographing a ladybug in a 
garden as a big buck on a mouncainttjp. 



FRAME 

HUNTERS 

By Covey Bean 



“I would say t m a journalist,” he says, “I photograph 
all types of nature subjects, animals, insects, wild flowers, 
natural landscapes — scenes where there's no sign of the 
hand of man in the picture.” 

A wild I he phtittjgraphcr since P>6H, Brown says his 
development was as natural as the wairld he captures on 
film, 

"'I was interested in phtKography and I was interested 
in nature,” he says, kind of put the two together. It was a 
natural combination.” 

His file of l,2(Kf to l,5(M) slides includes an impressi^c 
collection of insect photos accumulated the hard w ay, 

“A lot of pet>plc capture insects and photograph them 
inside in a studio," he says, “I don't dt> it that way. My 
insect pictures are completely natural. iu>r that reason, I 
probably don't produce as many, but ! enjoy doing it more. 
It's very difficult with insects that move a lot, like a buttcr- 
fiy, I shoot a lot of out-ofifoeus pictures." 

Haney Payne, 40, a [^avvhuska lawyer, took up w ildlife 
photography for enjoyment in 1 973, but has found himself 
becoming more and more serious about w hat originally was 
a compelling hobby. 
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'i was raised in the coimtrx and I've 
always been fascinated by wildlife," 
Payne says. Indeed, he still lives in the 
coiintr\, and many of his best shots 
come from his own backyard. On the 
other hand, last summer he traveled all 
the way to .\laska to photograph birds 
and animals of the north. 

“1 found myself amon^ 41 Dall 
sheep on a mountaintop," he recalls. 
“They suddenly leaped up and started 
running. 'The first thing you think 
about in a situation like that is a grizzly 
bear. When you're that close to ani- 
mals, you feel \\ hat they feel. You find 
out what it's like to be the prey." 

Because he lives in Osage Q)unt\, 
home of the state's largest prairie 
chicken population, Payne has 
amassed a huge collection of fascinat- 
ing photos of these unusual inhabitants 
of Oklahoma's grasslands. 

“I get out there in the morning well 
before daylight," he says. “I get my 
blind set up and all my gear ready. 
They'll start flying in just at the crack 
of dawn. I wait for sunlight and hope 
the sky isn't cloudy. It's rare that I 
don't take a picture, but getting that 
exact combination of lighting and 
background is difficult. I've spent 
hours in a blind with birds all around 
me. Prairie chickens get so close I 
can't sh(M)t them with a telephoto lens. 
I\ e had meadow lurks actually land on 
my blind. 

“1 edit carefully," says Payne, who 
estimates he has 5,000 photos on file. 
“1 may shoot a roll of 36 photos and 
throw them all away. If they are not 
exact, they get tossed." 

Jim (larrison, 34, of Norman, is a 
prolific wildlife photographer. He has 
to be. He is a freelance photographer 
earning a li\ ing with his camera. 

“It's going slow," he says, “but I 
see more potential in it than anything 
else. I'll never get rich, but I can still 
hike and hunt and be outdoors and I 
don't have to wear a tie. If Tm just 
going to barely get by. I'm going to 
barely get by doing something I 
enjoy." 

(iarrison photographs outdoor sub- 


jects for publication, but a large part of 
his enterprise also involves selling 
framed color pictures as decorative 
works of art. His photos have been 
featured at shows in New W>rk, (>)lo- 
rado and .Arizona as well as Oklahoma. 

“I still haven't made it," he says, 
“but I'm going to." 

To that end, Ciarrison travels to 
some of the most beautiful places in 
the West, photographing the scenic- 
splendor that attracts the buyer's eye. 

“I drive a lot," he says. “Tve just 
returned from Colorado where I spent 
a week shooting the aspens in fall. 
Now I'm heading for Big Bend Na- 
tional Park in Texas where Tm going 
to photograph whatever's there. I co\- 
er some ground." 

Ciarrison, formerly an electrical con- 
tractor, is l(K)king for scenes people 
appreciate enough to purchase. .\ 
framed l6-by-2()-inch Ciarrison photo 
of an outdoor setting sells for $120. 

"I enjoy wildlife more than scen- 
ics," says Ciarrison, who has amassed 
5,000 wildlife and 2,000 landscape 
photos, “but it's a matter of econom- 
ics. I specialize in the t)utd(M)rs. Nine- 
rs-nine percent of what 1 do is in a 
natural setting." 

I le gets a lot of his photos in w ildlife 
refuges w here animals are less likely to 
flee at the sight of a human. 

“Mainly I drive the roads," he says. 
“ There's a lot of w ildlife in Big Bend. 
Maybe if Tm lucky I'll see a mountain 
lion, ^()u make your own luck by be- 
ing there, but animals are just like 
people. 4 hey move; they stick their 
tongues out. .A lot depends on luck, 
but you've still got to get the 
photograph." 

Figuring rwo cameras are better than 
one, brothers I>ave and Kent X inyard 
abandoned a tractor and e(|uipment 
business two years ago and decided to 
join forces in a new career as profes- 
sional photographers. 

“Two years later, we're stalling," 
laughs Dave, 39, of .Mustang, “but 
we're enjoying it, and we're making 
progress. Dave and Kent, 44, of Okla- 
homa Caty, have accumulated 5,0(K) to 


6,0(K) marketable photos and at an\ 
one time they have l.(MM) in the hands 
of editors. 

“We shoot about half game species 
and half non-game species," says 
Da\e. “W'e work together as much as 
we can, but it gets crowded in a 
blind." 

Building natural blinds where birds 
and animals are apt to be is a common 
tactic of outdoor photographers. They 
simply sit there until something wor- 
thy of a photo shows up. 

“We don't just position a blind in 
the middle of nowhere and hope 
something comes by," says Da\e. 
“ There's method to our madness. W’e 
spend as much as 50 percent of our 
time l(K)king for a place to locate our 
blind, 45 percent waiting for some- 
thing to happen and 5 percent actually 
taking photographs. Mostly it's mad- 
ness, but w e l(K)k for food, shelter and 
water. WTiere those things are. wildlife 
is going to be." 

He has occupied blinds dug in the 
ground or perched in trees and some- 
times works from a portable canvas 
structure that blends in with the sur- 
roundings. “We've sat in blinds at zero 
degrees on the low end," Dave says. 
“Once, when I was tr\ing to photo- 
graph a wren in summer, 1 noticed it 
seemed awfully hot. The next day I 
t(K)k along a thermometer and it was 
bumping 130 degrees. * 

lake most wildlife photographers, 
they do a lot of their work in w ildlife 
refuges. They have been on photo 
missions to such places as X el low stone 
National Park, but one of their favor- 
ites is Salt Plains Wildlife Refuge in 
north central Oklahoma. 

“W’e both have a love of the out- 
d(W)rs and a love of wildlife," Dave 
X’inyard says. “Photographs is a busi- 
ness, but getting out of the main- 
stream, the rush, the hassle of socierv 
and into the outd(K)rs makes it all 
worthwhile." ® 


{.'rKry Bn/n is the outdoor editor for 
The Daily Oklahoman. 
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Martin i'ark Nariirt: (Center in ()k!aht>- 
mu C’it\. ‘it helps if \ou wear dot hi 
that blends into naiure. Sit with your 
back a^^ainst a tree and wait, l)<m't 
move and don't talk. Soon all the 
things that were hiding from you will 
come back out/' 

After years spent blending into the 
background, Ciarrison has come to 
know the r\ thym of life in the oods. 
“Animals wake up real early and they 
wake up hungry'. By the time most 
people get around to watching for 
them, theyVe raking a siesta. It’s a lot 
easier to sec them when thcyic run- 
ning around than when they're asleep 
in a tree, 

“When it gct.s right down to it, ani- 
mals are not that much different than 
l^coplc. d hey like t(j be out in good 
weather, but they don't like bad 
weather either, I'heir feathers freeze." 



Horvey Rjyne RIGHT: Vinyord Brothers Ffiofogrophy 

Barred Owl. Osoge Counly Buffalo. Wichifo Mountains WIdlife Refuge 
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Lorry D Browri 

Bull elk Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge 
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Vmyord Brothers Phofogrophy 
Whtte-toiled deer 
Wichifo Mountains Wildlife Refuge 
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Horvey Payne 

A pair of Cedor Waxwings. Osage County 


Lorry D. Browi 

Conodion geese and snow geese, 
Wadiito Wildlife Refuge 
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SCHOOL 


By Burnis Argo 
Photos by Jim Argo 


I he one-room schoolhousc. 
It has been described in 
prose and pocrr\% illustrated 
in sketches and paintings and men- 
tioned in songs, I'hc small red, but 
more often white, building is a 
standard part of the sccnerv^ in tele- 
vision and morion picture 
' scripts portraying days 






KAY COUNTY 


Indeed “j^onc by" is what many 
people chink has already happened to 
these small seats of learninj^. 'I'hc truth 
is. as late as 1984 a lexas researcher 
found there were still 837 public one- 
teacher schools operating in the I nited 
States. AhhtHigh this Hgure shows a 
considerable dr(ip from the 200. ()(K) 
one-rtKim schools in 1900 (nearly 7.000 
of them in Oklahcjma). it still suq:>rises 
many people that there are any tme- 
room schtKils left at all. 

Oklahoma doesn't have any “one- 
mom, one teacher" schfKils. but it dries 
have a handful of public schotxls with 
tevver than 3.^ students in kindergarten 
through the sixth grade. One of these 
is Tnion School, District hi, in Kay 
(bounty, which, established in 1894, is 
one of the oldest continuously operat- 
ing small districts in the stare. The 
^s'hite frame building with five rooms 
and a g\m stands near 1-35 and be- 
tween lilackwell and Ibnkawa. 

L'nion School has three full-time 
teachers, a half-day kindergarten 
teacher, a teachers' aide, a combina- 
tion bus driver/eustodian and 32 pu- 
pils. Most of the student body rides 
the same school bus, which has been 
modibed to accommodate the one stu- 
dent who is in a wheelchair. 

One of the first things a visitor to 
L’nion School notices is how well be- 
haved the children are l>oth inside the 
sdi(M>] and tm the playground. 'I 'his 
doesn't surprise Linda Hula, who is in 
her second year of teaching at L’nion 
and is a former teacher for the I.awton 
Public Schools, 

“I don't feel we have the discipline 
problems here you often see in larger 
schools because we have such a close 
relationship between the students, 
teachers and parents," says I lula, w ho 
reaches six third- and six fourth-grad- 
ers, “I really enjoy the small school 
environment.” 

Inside, L'nion SchtHil looks much 
like any of its larger counterparts, 
rhcrc are hooks for bookbags, shelves 
blled with library’ bt>oks, eneydopedias 
and maps on display for quick refer- 
ence and bright-colored cut-outs deco- 


rating the doors and walls. 

(diristy t'oehenour, a first-year 
teacher, has made part of her dass- 
rtKim into a cozy reading corner wulled 
off’ w ith low booksheb es and furnished 
with a carpet and a bean-hag chair for 
her seven students, six in first, one in 
scccmd grade. 

('.ochenour, too, mentions the way 
the parents and teachers work together 
"as a unit to provide the best educa- 
tion for the children. You can do this in 
a small school.” 

4 he lunchroom at Lnion School is 
like the kitchen in any busy home, 
V isited by everyone sometime during 
the day. It's the Urst stop for the teach- 
ers when they arrive in the morning. 

"4 'hey taught me lunv to make cof- 



( ahmm fart a’v7/ aanknuaiUy in hh^h 
sfhfiol and says ftar/nr (iayk Karim/. 


fee before they taught me how to use 
the duplicating machine,” j{jkes 
Qjchcnour. 

4'he tables are lined with the 
lunches the students brought from 
home, and after morning recess C bu- 
ll ie Spoon and her kindergarten class 
go in for et>okies and juice, 

"1 mentioned to the mothers that it 
would be appreciated if they could 
send a few cookies up for us to have on 
hand and they each sent a big bag full. 


|■ortunately we have a freezer,” says 
Spoon as she poured juke and ex- 
plained to her trio that in spite of the 
pile of cookies, two each were all they 
should have so close to lunch. 

Spoon has taught at I n ion for fiv e 
years and enjoys the small classes. 

"We are able to do so much for the 
children on an individual basis,” she 
says, "If a student is working below 
average fir is having a problem in stnne 
area, wc know it right away because 
we get immediate feedback.” 

I-Tom 1958 umi! this school year, 
Lnion had a hot lunch pmgram for the 
students, 4 'wo of the favorites, still 
remembered and missed, are the cin- 
namon rolls and hamburgers, 

"As school funding is cut, difficult 
decisions hav e to be made and we gave 
up the hot lunch this year so vve could 
keep the school bus,” says (layle Ku- 
chera, schtKjl principal and teacher for 
the six fifth- and four sixth-grade 
students. 

41te teachers stress the same mles 
that apply in larger schotds — raise your 
hand to talk, wait your turn, line up, 
.After leaving I nion the students will 
be going to school in 4V)iikawa or 
Blackwell so they need to know how 
they will be expected to behave. 

4 he school has a (Tristmas program 
and a spring program where all the 
students have a speaking part of some 
kind. The school has a pianc> so the 

students arc taught music. 

"We also have kindergarten and 
sixth grade graduation just as the larger 
schools do,” says Kuchera. ‘Wnd we 
have organized sptjrts. Wc all get to 
play basketball and the first, second 
and third grades play kiek ball and the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades play 
softball. 

"Since we arc a small group there is 
lots of interaction between the stu- 
dents of all ages,” she adds. "4'hey 
look out for each other and we stress 
this. I l>elievc it helps them develop 
responsibility.” 

Out on the playground in the jump 
rope line, a sixth grade girl is cautioned 
to be careful. A kindergarten buy only 
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Cofinif Spo(m femhes time kmdefXYmfwn. i'tmns maik^^t dms. The Hfhof^i imasts one stamtle 
other ptthitf sfhook ^ouhi tffzy — etn Yweraj^e ^tmknt-teetfher ratio of elytftf to one. 


as high as her WLfist is standing behind 
her* "'Oh, I know he's there," she 
says, turning and gi\ ing him a pat. 

I rikm School is currently in its third 
building at its second site* 'Fhe school 
was first located one niilc west and 3/4- 
mile north. The original building was 
constructed in the spring of 1894 after 
the run opened the (>hcrokcc Strip to 
settlement Sept, 16, 1893* 

Just down the road from the present 
I'nion School lives Ciladys (demiy, 
wlitj went to the first scliool house as 
did her brother and her late husband* 
Glenny, the former (jiadys f jummt>w, 
taught school during the 1917-18 
school term, 

'"Our house was actually directly 
across the road from where the school 
now stands, hut of course then the 
school wasn't here," says (ilenny* “I 
drove my folks' horse and bugg>‘ the 
year I taught and I had to get there in 
time to build a tire before school starr- 
ed. I had 13 students in eight grades." 


I 'or her work she was paid $65 a 
mtmth* Not much by todayN standards 
but better than the $2(1 a month the 
first teacher received for instructing 
the 42 boys and two girls in her class* 

A larger building was constructed in 
1926 and both it and the first school 
building can still be found in the area, 
one being used as a storage building 
and the other as pan of a house* I'he 
school was relocated to its present site 
in 1950* 

F'our generations of Cdenny's family 
have attended I nion *School, including 
her children, five grandchildren and 10 
grea t-g ra n dc h i I d rc n , t h rce o i’ h o m a re 
currently students. 

Both (ilcnny and Irma Summers, 
whose family has attended I nion for 
three generations, have been collecting 
information and pictures relating to the 
schtKjl while there arc still people 
around whfj remember the early days. 

I'he students, former students, 
teachers and parents arc all aware 


I ’nion School is nearing its 100th anni- 
versary, and they hope it will still be 
open then. 

“Friends sometimes ask me why I 
stay at this school," says Kuchera* “I 
suppose having grme to a one- room 
school myself 1 have a special feeling 
about small schools* It would be won- 
derful if wc could still be here for our 
centennial Maybe, somehow , we will 
be. I hope so." Wi 


Him/h and Jm At^o eire re^tiktremnnim- 
mn m Oklahoma 'FCD.^V. 


T he onc-r(K>m schm)l with a com- 
munal bucket of drinking water in 
the corner and a poE-bcIlied stove 
stoked w ith wood chopped by the old- 
est students, once was a fixture of niral 
life. Wayne Ward, curator of Guthrie's 
Oklahoma 'rerritorial Museum, count- 
ed nearly HO one -room schools on a 
tum-of-chc-ccnaiw l^gan Ckumcy map* 
'ITiough many ha\'c l>een abandoned or 
lost to fires, state nuiseums and counw 
historical stxaecics have pfeser\ed and 
restored some examples of one-mom 
sch<K>lhouscs, 

In KIk Clvf, the Old 'Fown Museum* 
a schoolhouse rebuilt with the stones 
from a Rock Bluff school house, holds a 
pot-bellied stove* desks with inkwells 
and a piano. 'I'he museum — open 
Tuesday to Saturday, 10 a.m* to 5 p.m., 
and Sunday, 2 ro 5 p.m*— is locaccd at 
the junction of Pioneer Road and U.S, 
t>6. <405) 225-2207. 

In Frcdenck, a onc-rt>om school ha.s 
become the Hillman Qrunty Hismrical 
Society and displays Indian relics* old 
maps and artifacts from carly-day 
schools, homes and churches. Hours are 
Wednesday, *Saturday and Sunday from 
2 to 4 p.m. "I'he museum is at 201 N* 
9th Street, (405) 335-5844. 

"fwo other restored one-room school 
houses open to the public arc: Chero- 
kee Strip Museum, Perry, open 
Tuesday to Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m,, 
and Samrday and Sunday, 2 to 5 p.m., 
east of 1-35 on Fir Street, (405) 336- 
2405; and at the Chisholm Trail Muse- 
um, Kingnsher, open November to 
April, Wednesday to Saturday, 9 a*m. ro 
5 p.m., 605 Zcllars Avenue* (495) 375- 
5176. 
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Mi TIMES 


♦ Jan. 3, 10, 17 Celebrate the new year by 
learning the old art of muzzle-loading at J.M. Davis Gun Museum in 
Claremore. ♦ Jan. 6 Feel the heat when hundreds of Christmas trees blaze 
at the Twelfth Night Ceremony in Julsa’s Johnson Park. ♦Jan. 19-24 
Wash away winter with a chorus of sailors and a tropical romance when the 
Performing Arts Center Tmst in Tulsa stages the Rodgers and Idammerstein 
musical, “South Pacific.” ♦ Feb. 1 to March 31 A centuiy^’s worth of saddle 
leather goes on display in the “JTe CowToy’s Workbench: American Stock 
Saddles 1870-1970” at the Nat’l Cowbov Hall of Fame in OKC. 
♦ Feb. 6 Take a trip to chocolate heaven at an art show and sale that 
delights the taste buds as well as the eye: the Chocolate Festival at the 
Firehouse Art Center in Norman. ♦Feb 24 Launch a ping-pong ball or race 
a vehicle that guzzles rubber band power at the Omniplex Engineering Fair 
in OKC. Schoolchildren from all over the state supply the energ\' and 
imagination. ♦Feb. 26-27 At a town varied show in Frederick, local talent 
shines in the renewed grandeur of the historic Ramona Theatre. 



MUSEUMS S OALLERIES 


J.h\L\lRY 

t-3l “I'cn Years of Small Works.” fioddard Center, 
Ardmore, (405) 226-(l9U9 

1-31 Cjomanchc Descendant Show, Cjalfcria, Norman, 
(405) 329-122.S 

1-25 Dori jalazo and J. Don f^ok. paintings and 
sculpture, Kirkpatrick fJenter, OKC, (405) 427- 
5461 

Ml “Huckamo,” Nat'l Cfjwboy Hall of Fame, OKC 
478-2250 

I -Feb. 3 “Masterpieces of the American West: Selections 
from the .\nsheutz Q4 lection,” Oklahoma Arc 
Ck:ntcr, OKC, (405) 946-4477 


I-Feb. 29 “Roger C^mp: .At the Beach,” Int'l Photo Hall of 
Fame, OKfk (4U5) 424-40.55 

i -March 10 “With Stitebes So Fine: Quilts and Caavetlcts.” 
Museum of the Great Plains. Law ton. (405) 3,53- 
5675 

LMarch 13 “Rcecni Acquisitions,” Fcnscer Museum of Jewish 
Art, 4'ulsa. (918) 582-3732 

7-31 Paintings by John Brandenburg. CJasscn Art 
Center. OKC. (405) 843-3441 

H-Feb. 7 “American An in Miniature,” Gilcrcase Museum. 
'] ulsa. (918} 582-3122 

10- Feb. 10 “Buckskin Dresses.” Suuchcm Plains Indian 

Museum, Anadarko, H05) 247-6221 

11- Feb, 3 Drawings by Christopher johns. Printmaking by 

Pacrica MePheron, fiardiner Galler\% OSl , 
Stillwater, (405) 624-6016 

19-21 OK Gem and Mineral Society Exhibit, Omniplex. 
OKC, (405) 424-5564 


jANrARY-EEBRl ARV *8H 
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19-Mjrch 9 Primm:ikinj’ hy VVurrin^jton C Iolcsct>ti* 

Ccrrcr Museum. Shawnee. (405) 275-9909 
23' Feb. 28 France SCO Clemente: llie [)eparrure of the 
Argonaut." OF Nfuseum of Art, Norman. (405) 
.325-3272 

2.3-Feb. 28 *' Drawing \Jy People," Ol* Museum oF Art, 
Norman, (405) 3Z5-327Z 

23-April 13 “In f’ontext: fjcorgia O'Keeffe," OF Museum of 
.Art. Norman, (405) 3Z5-3272 


FfiBRlARY 


1'25 


I -Feb. 29 
7-Mardi 27 
I -March 30 
1- May 30 


1-19 
4-Z8 
12-Aprif 24 
14-Maa'h lb 


'images of .America," Ansel Adams Photo Exhibit, 
C/oddard Center, .Ardmcjre, (405j 226-0909 
“Victor Hugo and Photography." Inti Photo Hall 
of Fame. OKC, (405) 424-405.S 
“American Art Deco," Phiihrook Museum of Art, 
'Fiilsa. (91 H) 749-7941 

“Wayne Fleming: Landscapes of America," lnt1 
Photo Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 424-4055 
“Fhc Cowboy' s Workbench: American Stock 
Saddles 1 870- ! 970," Nat 'I (invlxjy Hall of Fame, 
OKC, (405) 478-2250 

Indian Women Kxhibition. Calicna. Norman. 
(405) 329- 1 225 

"Conceptual Word Fxhihit," Robin Schultz, 
Classen Art Center, OKC, (405) 843-344 1 
California Impressionism, Ciilercase Museum, 
i ulsa, (9 1 8) .582-3122 

An (JIass, Southern Plains Indian Museum. 
Anadarko, (405) 247-6221 



DRAMA 



JANUARY 

8-10. 15-16 


12-17 


28-30 

15-30 


15-16, 21-23, 
28-30 
19-24 


21-24. 26-30 
16-18, 22-24, 
26-Mareb 12 


27- Feb. 14 


28-31 


29-30, Feb. 4-6 
11-13 

29-30. Feb. 5-6, 
1M3 

FEBRUARY 
4-6, 10-13 


"i’he Nerd.'' Pnnea I'luy house. Ponca City, (405) 
765-5360 

"South Pacillc," C^ivic Center. OKC, (405) 948- 
6800 

"Best Little Whorehouse in Texas," CZarpenter 
Square 'Theatre. OKC. (405) 232-6500 
"a c(mpla" white chicks sitting around talking," 
American i'hcatre C^,, Tuka, (918) 747-9494 
"A Funny I"hing Happened on the Way to the 
Forum," 89er Playhouse, Norman. (405) 325-3490 
“S()Uth Pacific.” Performing Arts Center, 'Tulsa, 
(918) 592-7 M I 

“Jacques Brel," I^awton Community Theater. 
Lawton, (405) 35.5-1600 

“Fnetjre Manor,” Muskogee Little "Theatre, 
Musktjgec. (918) 6H3-5332 
"All My Sons," American "Theatre C!o., 'Tulsa, 
(918) 747-9494 

"4 he Uttlesi Mermaid." OKCCC, OKC. (405) 
682-7588 

"No Fxit.'' Black U be rated Arts ('enter, Ine., 
OKC, (405) 528-46W5 

"'I oreh Song 1 Vilogy." Actor s Theatre, Iulsa, 
(918) 749-6488 

“'Talley's Folly," Fnid Communits^ 'I'heatrc, (405) 
2.34-2307 


“W'est Side Story," .Shawnee Little Theatre, 
.Shawnee, (405) 275-2805 


5-14 

5-7. 11-14, 18-21. 

25-28 

IM4 

15-21 

17-20 

IS, 20 

18-20. 20-25. 
March 10-12 
19-21, 24-27 

19- 28 

20- 23 

24- 27 

25- 28 
25-March 5 

2.5-March 13 

25-28. March .3-5 
25-28, March 3-6 
26-Mareh 12 


"Noises Off," Theatre Tulsa. (918) 744-1168 
"\himings At Seven." Pollard 'Theater, Cjurhfie. 
(405) 282-1947 

"Pygmalion," Tulsa .Alliance for Classic ITteatrc, 
Tulsa. (918) 582-8542 

“My Fair Lady." Ardmore Little 'Hieatre. 
Ardmore, (405) 2B-I327 

“'I’he 1940s Radio Hour," Fniversity' Playhouse. 
NSF, 'Tahle<|uah. (91H) 4,56-5511 
"Arsenic and Old Lace." Wwidward Arts 'Theatre, 
Woodward. (405) 256-7120 

"I>amn Yankees." Cabaret Supper 'ntcatre, Fort 
Silk (405) 351-4519 

“Kismet,” Rupel Jones 'nieater, Norman, {405) 
325-4021 

“Working," Broken Arrow Q>mmunity Playhouse, 
(918) 258-0077 

“A Midsummer’s Night Dream." FCF 'Theatre, 
Ada, (405) 332-8000 

“Rashomon." Dinner 1 'heater. Rose .State 
College. MWe, (405) 733-7389 
“ The Heiress," OClk OKC, (405) 521-5124 
"On the \'crgc." TF. Tulsa. (918) 592-6000 
"You C!an't 'Take it With V<m,” Jewel Box 
YTieacrc, OKC, (405) 521-1786 
' 'Sou nd of M u sic, ' ' StJ u t h w e s 1 1’ I ay hou sc . (Clinton, 
(405) 323-4448 

"(iuys and Dolls," Cameron l^niv.. Lawton, (405) 

581-2428 

"All My Sons.” American 'Theater fb., 'Tuba, 
(918) 747-9494 



14-16 Winter Biuegrass Festival, Western Hills Guest 
Ranch, Wagoner. (9 IK) 772-2998 
29-30 “W'imertalcs," .StotyieUing Testival, f.cadership 
Square. OKC (405) 236-1426 

FEBRUARY 

6 C^hueolarc Festival, Firehouse Art Calmer. 
Norman. (405) 3294523 

24 Knginccring Fair, Omniplex, OKC, (405) 424-5564 



M U S I C / D A N C E 


JANUARY 

8-9 OK Symphony Pops Ck>necrt w ith the Billy Taylor 
'Trio. Civic Center, OKC. (405) 236-8742 
14 'Tulsa Philharmonic Classics Cajneert with Roberta 
Peters, P.AC. (918) 584-2533 
19 OK Symphony Orchestra Mastenvorks with Itzhak 
l^cilman. Civic Ck:mer. OKCk (405) 236-8742 
22 “sSeartaglen," Performing Arts Ck:nter, Tulsa, 
(918) 592-7111 

22-23 OK Symphevny Orchestra Pops C^meert with Ray 
Charles. Civic C^enter. OKC, (405) 2.36-8742 
28 Amsterdam Guitar 'Trio, Sere lean C2cntcr, O.SU. 
Stillwater, (405) 624-6133 
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.VJ Lywtnn Philhiimionii’ with Akiis MydwLmscr, 
NkNbhon Audicnrium. Law in n, (405) 24H-Z(J0I 
5(J 'I’uLa Philhiirmonit: Vops tuntcrt mth l)b/A 
Gitle^pic, Pcrfnrminf' Arts C Center. l iOsa. (91 K) 
592-7111 

WMllRY 

1 "'Amadeus/* Texas C)pcra rheairc, NSL Hne Ans 
Audituriuni^ [*ahlci|uah^ (018)456-5511 

2 Texas Opera. Serctcan Center, ()SL, Sli II water, 
(405) 624-6155 

4 St. CJbf College Band, .Seretcan Center. OST, 
Stillwater (405) 624-6155 

5- 6 OK Symphony (Jrehestra Pops (Joneert with 

Crystal fiayk\ Civic CAmtet, C)KC, (405) 256-K742 

6- 7 '1.a Sylphide,"' 'Iiilsa llallet Phcairc, Chapman 

Musk Mall. Pulsa, (OIH) 5H5-2575 
6-7 Childtcn s Shi>w, ITaitic Dance I'hcattc, Civic 
Cemcr, OKC, !405l 47H-4 1 52 
lO. I6 Children's Show, Prairie Oanee 4Teatrc, 
Kirkpatrick Center. (OlHj 47K-4152 
n 4 ulsa Philharmnnie Classics Concert with Annm 
Ncl. Performin]; Arts Center, l ulsa, (9l8| 5H4- 
2555 

!2 Palderal StnnjEj; Band, P<mca Playhouse, Ponca 
CJity. (405) 765-5.560 

1 2 OklahcmiJ Sinfnnia with the Lectermen, Itrady 
dlicatcr, l ulsa, (9IH) 5H5-5IOO 
1 2- 1 4 "4 .a 4’raviata*" OK Opera and Music I'heaire Oh, 
OCU . OKC. (405) 52 1 -.522 7 
1 5- 1 4 Havdn 4’riu, CArnccrtimc, Performini* Arts Center, 
I’ulsa, (91H) 742-40H7 

1 2- 1 5 Repertors II. Hallet Oklahoma. C^ivie Center, 
OKC. (405) 84H-H657 

12-U -‘La i Taviiua/" tX4 . OKt:, H05) S1Y5121 
1 4 Presersarion Mali. ja/:/. Scries, Performing Arts 
Center, Ihlsa. (918) .592-701 
14 ]>ic Pried, vkdin recital, Sere tea n CAncer. (JSC, 
.Stillwater, (40.5) 624-6155 

16 Masterwe^rks Series, OK Syntphnny Orchestra. 

Civic Center, OKC. (4051 256-H742 
IH OSC Wind Pnscmble CAncen, Sc re tea n (Amcr, 
OSt , Stillwater, (405) 624-6155 

19 * ' Pi ft h ij f St hola,” Atl u Arts and Me ri tage C A n tc r, 
Ada, (4051 552-7502 

19- 20 OK .Symphony lh>ps (joneert with Maureen 

McCnvern, Civic Center, OKC. (405) 256-S742 

20 *'4 he Harhci of Seville,” NeW’ Vork Caty Opera, 
.Scottish Rite Masonic remple. C7mhrie, (405) 282- 
7242 

20- 21 City Moves *88, Bishop McOuimicss M.S., OKC, 

(405) 236-1426 

27-28 "Julias tiaesar.''' Camarron Circuit Opera (.A,, 
Norman. (405) 564-H962 

ZH OK Symphony Orchestra CJvation Secies, Putnam 
City IPS,. (JKC, (405) 256-8742 


ffifwrARy 

25-27 [.a/.y L jackpot, La/y K Arena, (iuthrie, (405) 282- 
5004 


^ SPEctAL EVENTS 


J.WVrXRY 

2-5 

2-4. 15-17, 29-51, 
Pel). M-13 
8-10, 22-24, 
l eh, 5-7 
5,10,17 

5-9 


6 


9 


9-10 


15-17 
25, I'ch, 5-7 
2,5-24 


26-51 


50 


FEBRU.IRY 

5-6 


12-15 


12-14 


10-21 

P^ 2 l 


20 

20-21 

26- 27 

27- 28 


Racers* Car Auction and Show, Lxpo Square, 
[\ilsa, (918) 744-1115 

Kagle Watch, Quartz NIuumain State Ibrk. (405) 
565-2258 

ibglc Watch, Sequoyah Stare Park, (918) 772-204fi 

Muzzle-l.oading Workshop, J.M. l>a\is CJun 

M u se u m , ( 4a re more , 1 - 800- 722-9 75 7 

Shrine Clas,sic Basketball I'uurnamcnt, (4 vie 

CAnter, Musktigee, (918) 682-9151 

I'welfth Night CATcmony, Johnson Ibrk. I'ulsa, L 

HOO-722-9757 

New Vear’s p{>w Wow, PAirg rounds. OKC/ (405) 
787-5959 

CtHimry Plea Market, Pairgfounds, OKC. (405) 
948-6700 

Int*) Antiipie Show, Kxpt) Stjuare, Tulsa, )-8(M>- 
722-9757 

Kagle Watch. Beavers Bend State Park, (405) 494- 
6500 

Pravei and Vacation Show, Convention Center. 
Pulsa. 1-800-722-9757 

Boat. Sport and I rave I Show, h’xpo Square. 4’nlsa, 
1-800-722-9757 

OK IVappers Assoc. Auetiem, PairgroLinds. 
Muskogee. (918) 687-4406 


Kiwanis Club Carnival, Cxmvention Center, LIk 
City. (405) 225-8877 

4>iick Pull, Hardy Murphy C7iUiseum, .\rdmore, 
(405) 225-2.541 

Home and (brden Show. PairRifninds, OKC. t4t)5) 
2,56-1405 

OK Tackle Show. I'airgruunds. OKC, (405) 787- 
2255 

Tmek/Tractor Puli. Pairgmimds, OKC, (405) 625- 
2544 

//zc /7 ^/e"V 20th .Anniversary Show, La/y K Arena. 
Ciuthrie. (405) 282-.^004 

.African A'iolet Show and Sale. Tuha fiarden 
Ceiirer, Tulsa, (918) 627-7.595 
A ariety Sb)W. Ramona dheatre. Prederick, (4051 
,A5.S- .5.505 

Great American Antique and fbrage Sale. 
Pairgmunds, OKC, (405) 948-6 70t) 



Although the information in this calendar h current, dates and details 
can change without notice. Please check in advance before attending 
any event. 


JAyiViY 

21-24 InTI PinaU Rudeu. Omvcntioti (An ter, TuLa, 
(918) 592-7177 
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